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Nazi Ideology and the Christian Church 


Marie Munk 


HE problem of Church and State in Germany, or of Nazism versus 
Protestantism and Catholicism, has been discussed by many able 
scholars in daily papers and magazine articles. When I, a lay 
person, attempt to delve into this subject, it is because I may be able to con- 
tribute from my own observations and experiences. My main purpose is, 
however, to present material in which the German religious groups express 
themselves, since, to my knowledge, most of it has not been made available 
to the American public.* 
Many quotations are taken from the Junge Kirche? (Young Church), 
a bi-monthly, published by the Lutheran group which is closely related to 
the Confessional Synod. They are therefore under strict censorship. Arrests 
or trials against ministers are reported in exceptional cases only; they try to 
keep their readers informed about developments in the various religious 
groups by printing enlightening quotations, excerpts from publications and 


speeches of their opponents. Criticism is left to the reader. I shall follow 
the same procedure. I assume, however, full responsibility for the transla- 
tions, unless otherwise stated. 

Americans look at the present situation of the Christian Church in Ger- 
many with amazement. They can hardly grasp the implications. The basic 
struggle between State and Church, between Nazism and Christianity, is 
undoubtedly a spiritual one, which, put in a nutshell, may be stated as follows: 


1. The attitude toward sin and redemption. 
Christians believe that man is sinning all through his life. He must humble him- 
self before God and ask forgiveness. Man can be redeemed only by the grace 
of God and through Jesus Christ who sacrificed His life for man’s sake. 
The Nazis believe that man is good and that he acts rightly if he listens to his 
inner self. His character and mind are weakened if he looks to God for help 
and expects greater fulfillment from life eternal. ‘They believe that the 
German finds his salvation in “‘race, blood and soil.” 
1 When I was about to finish this article, Dr. Arthur Frey’s book, The Cross and the Swastika, with 
an Introduction by Dr. Karl Barth (Student Christian Movement Press, Bloomsburg Street, London, 1938), 
came to my knowledge. Some of the official announcements which have been used in this article are also 
published therein. The book gives a clear picture of the church situation in Germany and includes the 


problems of church administration which have arisen. 
* Junge Kirche, Halbmonatsschrift fuer refermatorisches Christentum, Publ.; Junge Kirche, Goettingen, 
Germany, Franz Seldtestr. 13; Editor: Fritz Soehlmann. Berlin-Lichterfelde, Baselerstr. 62. 
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2. Toward suffering and hardship of life. 


Christians believe that sufferings and hardships come to us with God’s will. 
They must be endured patiently and obediently. In so doing they will help 
us to greater purification of our inner self. 

The Nazis oppose this passive and often gloomy attitude toward life as being 
harmful for Germany who has to strive for a better place in the sun. 


. Toward the preaching of the gospel to other races, particularly to Jews. 


The Christian Church preaches the gospel to everybody, to Gentiles and Jews. 
Christians believe that Jews may be baptized and redeemed. 

The Nazis consider the Jews a menace to the German people. They must be 
eradicated and set apart. Baptism of Jews leads to a mixing of Gentiles and 
Jews. It involves the danger of assimilation of Jews and the contamination 
of the German race through Jewish blood. Baptism of Jews is therefore 
against the interests of the German people. 


. Toward the Old Testament and the racial origin of the Christian Church. 


Christians believe that the Old Testament is a revelation of God’s spirit and 
basic for the understanding of the New Testament which often refers to the 
text of the Old Testament. The Old Testament is an integral part of the 
church services. The New Testament refers to Jesus Christ and to the 
apostles, particularly to Saint Paul, as being Jews. 

The Nazis believe that nothing good can come from the Jews. Therefore 
Christ cannot have been a Jew; Saint Paul is not His right interpreter but 
rather a Jewish intrusion upon Christian thought. For the Nazis the Old 
Testament is only full of atrocities; it shows the wickedness of the Jews, 
their shrewd, unreliable, and deceptive character. The Old Testament 
must be used only for fomenting hatred against the Jews, whereas it must 
be eliminated from the preachings of the Christian gospel. All references to 
the Old Testament which appear in the New Testament and in hymns must 


be revised. 


. Toward God as the Highest Judge in all worldly matters. 


Christ says: “Render to Caesar the things which are Caesar’s and unto God 
the things that are God’s”; and further: “You shall obey God rather than 
man.” 

The Nazis demand that the will of the Fuehrer has supremacy and must 
never be questioned. The command of the Fuehrer is the first law of the 


land and for the individual. 


. Toward Christian love of all mankind and a united Christian brotherhood. 


Christians try to put into action Christ’s commandment: “Love thy neighbor 
as thyself,” and, “Whosoever smites you on your right cheek, turn to him the 
other also.” They believe in a united Christian Church of all nations and 
races, and a united brotherhood across state boundaries, since all human beings 
are brethren and God’s children. 

The Nazis believe that this “loving” spirit weakens the German character 
and is detrimental to national interests, since Germany has to defend herself 
and regain a higher place among nations. The internationalism of the Chris- 
tian Church is a danger to German ambitions. This holds particularly true 
for the Catholic Church, which looks to the Pope as its spiritual leader. 
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It goes without saying that these differences of approach are irreconcil- 
able. Small wonder, then, that the National Socialists who want to preserve 
the Christian revelations for the German people attempt to bring about such 
reformation of the Christian Church and Christian teachings that they con- 
form to Nazi principles. This group is represented by the German Christians. 
The more radical Nazi followers feel that this attempt is futile and unneces- 
sary, that Germans do not need Christian teachings which are alien to them. 
These are represented by the German Faith Movement, which advocates the 
German vision of God as revealed in “race, blood, and soil.” Still further 
goes the Nordic Faith Movement which tries to revive and revitalize the old 
Nordic gods, folkways, and rites. Against these groups, which represent 
Nazi worldview, stands the Catholic Church and the Old German Evan- 
gelical Church. This Evangelical group is composed of members of the 
Lutheran, Reformed, and United Churches. In May, 1934, they unani- 
mously adopted a fundamental confession or creed at Wuppertal-Barmen, 
known as the Barmen Declaration. In spite of the unanimity in Christian 
principles set forth in this declaration, the group is not united in questions of 
policy with regard to the attitude of the Church toward the State and vice 
versa. There are some, particularly among the Lutherans, who are willing 
to go very far in making concessions; whereas others oppose compromises, 
visualizing the dangers which they involve for the independence of the Church 
in spiritual matters. An outstanding figure in this “fighting” group is the 
internationally-known Reverend Martin Niemoeller of Berlin-Dahlem. 
Similar rifts and shifts exist among the German Christians and the German 
Faith Movement. 

The present state of affairs could not have come to pass nor would the 
clash between State and Church have become so precarious, had there not 
been a close relationship between State and Church through the centuries, a 
spiritual as well as an economic one. This, being a strange status for the 
American mind, needs explanation. 

The Old Christian Church considered the State as an arm of the Church, 
but later the Church was considered an arm of the State. The army, public 
officials, and the clergy, were the main supporters of the German State and 
of the monarch, who was also the head of the Protestant Church in administra- 
tive matters. Besides, it was he, who, after 1648, decided whether his citizens 
ought to be Catholics or Protestants, according to the principle: “Cuius regio, 
eius religio.” The pressure which was used in making converts made some 
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people flee the country and settle in the United States. On the other hand, 
the State supported the Church, accorded privileges, such as exemption from 
taxes, and assisted financially. The financial contributions of the State were 
partly due to the fact that during the centuries some church property had been 
taken over by the State through so-called secularization. There is some 
argument today whether the payments out of the state treasury are by far 
exceeding the value of these “confiscations.” The Protestant Church claims 
that she was deprived of 25,000,000 RM ($10,000,000) annually through 
confiscations made in 1810, whereas another writer estimates the loss at 
only 2,000 RM ($800) annually. The Reichsminister of the Church 
stated in 1937 that the state subsidies since 1933 amounted to 1, 5 Milliard 
RM ($600 milliard). The Protestant Church admits that the grant given 
in 1936 was 50,000,000 RM ($20,000,000) for the whole Reich. In 1928 
the highest amount is said to have been paid with some $65,500,000, which 
were then reduced to some $45,000,000 by the former regime.* This grant 
in aid and state-subsidized and supervised Schools of Divinity at German 
universities made the clergy partly public officials. 

Furthermore, the State collected taxes for the upkeep of the Church. 
Each citizen once baptized by his parents is under the legal obligation to pay 
a certain amount of his income tax as a church tax. This was—and still is— 
collected by tax officials and turned over to the Church with a deduction of 
3 per cent-5 per cent toward expenses. The amount thus collected is given 
at approximately $50,000,000 for 1936.° Only by a formal declaration to 
be made before special public officials stating the intention to leave the Church, 
the baptized Christian can rid himself of this financial burden. Some Com- 
munists and Socialists did so under the Republic, but a large number of irre- 
ligious people never took this final step, often because they were afraid that 
it might harm their professional or economic career. 

This financial set-up made the minister and his church in the main inde- 
pendent from the generosity of his parishioners. Offerings in the church were 
mostly used for church welfare work. Legally the individual is considered 
a member of the church within the district in which he lives; practically he 
goes to whatever church service he likes. In America he may feel embar- 


* Junge Kirche, December 18, 1937, p. 1035. 

*L. c. p. 1036, F. Wilhelm Sollmann, in Christian Century, p. 416, March 29, 1939. ‘Have German 
Churches Broken With Hitler?” puts the grant at 42 million dollars. 

* Junge Kirche, 1. c.; Sollman, 1. ¢., gives the amount at 80 million dollars. It may be that the differ- 
ence in these two figures represents the deduction for tax collection, so that the lower figure is the sum 
which the Church actually receives. 
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rassed by going to the same church more than twice without joining it, because 
of the friendly greetings and invitations which are extended to him. In Ger- 
many, the congregation does not know one another, nor does the minister 
know the majority of his flock. Some drew crowds from all over the city, 
for example, the late Lahusen (Holy Trinity Church), the late Krummacher 
(Emperor William Memorial Church), and in recent years Martin Nie- 
moeller in Berlin-Dahlem. The German church never was the social center 
of activities and a factor in making business and professional contacts as it is 
in the United States. Church clubs or women’s missionary societies were of 
little importance. 

All these factors have played their part, so that the relationship between 
the ministers and their congregations became superficial and impersonal and 
the Church lost its grip on the people. The numerical membership of the 
Church was no evidence of religious attitude. Soon after Hitler’s rise to 
power the rift in church ranks became manifest. All efforts to bring the vari- 
ous Protestant groups together have failed. From the American point of 
view it may seem strange that this attempt is being made. In the United 
States there are hundreds of denominations, some of them united in strong 
church bodies. Although there is some feeling that they should get together 
for certain purposes, and that some slight distinctions might well be aban- 
doned, the conception of one American Evangelical Church is certainly 
utopian for the time being. 

As for Germany, it must be kept in mind that there have never been as 
many denominations as there are here.® According to American terminology 
most German Protestants must be classified as members of the Lutheran or 
of the Reformed Church, or closely related thereto. Even Baptists, Adventists 
and Methodists have a small following compared with the official Church. 
The fact that there is an official Church, supported by the State, and in charge 
of religious instruction in schools under the supervision of the State, explains 
the urge and the need for correlation and unity. It also explains, then, the 
aim of some of these religious groups to bring their teachings in line with Nazi 
ideology. 

The efforts of the German Christians to “Germanize” Christian thinking 


* Junge Kirche, January 21, 1939, p. 68, reports that in 1925 the Bureau of Statistics of the German 
Reich adopted a classification system with 19 religious groups, 15 of which represented various Protestant 
groups, 4 Catholics. Recently a private classification counted 700 or more groups, including affiliations 
to foreign churches, for example, Church of Ireland, etc.; apparently also individual church membership was 
counted instead of the church group. 
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come out clearly in their official pronouncement of July 14, 1937, which 
reads as follows:’ 


“1, The National Christian Movement of the German Christians is the carrier 
of the idea of the National Church. It approaches each German without distinction 
of class, origin and confession. It attempts the religious renovation and unity of the 
German people. 

“2. The National Church Movement—German Christians—believes that the 
split of the German people in religious societies and sects is against God’s will, who 
wants all Germans to be one people. The churches representing various creeds, and 
their international affiliations and efforts endanger the unity and the strength of the 
nation. The National Church movement strives to subdue these various creeds under 
the slogan: one nation, one creed. 

“3. The National Church Movement—German Christians—in its striving for 
religious unity is based on Christ. He personifies for us the insoluble unity of Faith 
and Love. In Him the German soul finds the way back to God and to its own. 
Through His message of God, the Father Eternal, whereby we are His children, 
Germans are growing together in one community for life and death. Germany is 
our responsibility, Christ is our strength. 

“4. The National Church Movement—German Christians—strives for the 
overcoming and elimination of all Jewish and alien thought (fremdvoelkischer 
Geist) in church doctrines and ways of life. It confesses the German Christian Faith 
as the one religion which is racially conformed to the German people. Christ is not 
an offspring and perpetrator of Judaism, but its deadly enemy and conqueror. The 
National Church Movement—German Christians—recognizes the religious and 
church life of other nations, from whom it expects the same respect. The German 
Christians are convinced that on this basis they shall be able to contribute to a better 
understanding of the Christian nations and to a more fruitful co-operation of their 
churches. : 

“5. The National Church Movement—German Christians—opposes all church 
supremacy and oppression of conscience, as un-German and un-Christian. It lends itself 
to the more than thousand years old struggle for liberty of the German soul against 
a power-seeking church system. It fulfills the legacy of the old fighters for a free 
German Christendom, who were condemned by the Church as heretics. German 
Christian Faith of conscience and liberty gives both width and depth by which to 
comprise and form the religious life of the whole nation. 

“6, The National Church Movement—German Christians—stands uncondition- 
ally behind the leadership of the ‘Fuehrer’ and the Reich. It believes unconditionally 
in National Socialist ideology (World outlook—Weltanschauung) and in the totality 
of the German life for which National Socialism stands. Service for the people is 
service for God. 

“7, The National Church Movement—German Christians—postulates that the 
Church be incorporated in the German national unity. It refuses political exceptions 
and legal autonomy of the Church and postulates the transfer of the whole church 
organization to the administrative bodies of the German nation. 


T Quoted and translated from the Junge Kirche, August'21, 1937. 
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“8. The National Church Movement—German Christians—strives for a radi- 
cal reorientation of the German ministry and wishes the organic incorporation of the 
ministry in the whole life of the German people. The application of the German laws 
for civil employees (oath to the Fuehrer, Aryan law) is a matter of course for the 
National Church.® 

“9. The National Church is the fulfillment of the eternal longings of the Ger- 
man people: A place of peace and of adoration, a sanctuary of German devotion, a 
fortress of faith and strength.” 


According to these principles, new ceremonies for baptism, confirmation, 
and weddings have been devised. It has been customary in Germany that a 
few days before the formal confirmation took place, the confirmees were 
given an oral quiz in church in the presence of their parents and other mem- 
bers of the congregation. Their knowledge of the creed and of the Bible was 
tested. For this occasion I. B. Schairer, a representative of the German 
Christians, makes the following suggestions.® He divides the material into 
twenty-four questions and answers, none of which mentions forgiveness of 
sins and the sacraments. It starts with an invocation, spoken in unison, which, 
freely translated, reads as follows: 


“Our youth, combined here, free and true 
We want to dedicate; 
The will is in us crystal blue 
To join our people’s fate; 
And He, the Everlasting God, 
May strengthen our will, 
And listening to His Father-word 
Let our heart be still.” 


Most enlightening are the following questions and answers: 


Question 9. “Where is God greatest and closest to us? 

“Where His children are united in one true community as one eternal nation, 
each one carrying the other’s burden, rejoicing with him and going to the Father. God 
isthe community, and who remains in this community, remains in God and God in him. 

Question 11. “What do you learn from your own blood? 

“That I am a human being, carried by the eternal stream of life, participating 
in everlasting existence. What I have received with my blood, I pass it on, giving 
thanks to those who were before me, giving it as a gift to those who come after me. 

Question 13. “What do you know of Your Saviour? 

“In Jesus of Nazareth was the Divine Love embodied as a human being, so that 
it may become visible and comprehensible at all times in word and deed, in life and 
death. He is to us a parable of God when He says, ‘I and the Father are One.’ 


*In the meantime enacted by law. 
° Junge Kirche, February 18, 1939, which quotes from Deutscher Sonntag, February 12, 1939. 
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“Of what are you rejoicing in Your Saviour’s Divine way of 


490 


Question 14. 
living? 
“That He was fighting like a hero, but also that He was good and loving as the 
best friend. He made way for the Divine way of life through struggle and love. 

Question 15. “What do you know of the struggle of Jesus? 

“With all His strength and truthfulness He was fighting against the pious and 
conceited Jews. He even took the whip and expelled the merchants in the Temple. 
He called His lamentations over all Pharisees and scribes. 

Question 18. “Why did Our Saviour receive the death sentence? 

“Because of His truthfulness with which He resisted the Jews and because He 
showed kindness to the sinners. He died for the truth. His death on the Cross is a 
life monument through the night of all times. A new time began with it; the time 
of truth and the evangelism.” 


At the end they say in unison the following “confession”: 


“We give our will to the life, our heart to the Fuehrer, our obedience to Our 
Leader, our confidence to God, the Father. We are Germans. We want to build 


Germany.” 


The German Christians attempt to eliminate all Hebrew words and 
allusions from the New Testament and from the songs. A new translation 


of the Sermon on the Mount has been published by Reichsbishop Ludwig 
Mueller’ and the Bishop of Bremen, Weidemann, wrote a new translation 
of the Gospel of Saint John in December, 1936. A few quotations suffice: 


Saint John 1. 16. 
Kinc JAMEs VERSION Dr. WEIDEMANN’s VERSION 


“For of his fullness we all received, “From his riches we are taking the 
and grace for grace.” strength to live day after day.” 


Saint John 1. 17. 


“For the law was given by Moses, but “For every law keeps the world in 
grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” order, but man’s salvation lies in 
Jesus Christ.” 


Saint John 12. 13. 


“  .. went forth to meet him and “Hail to Him that comes in the name 
cried: Hosanna! Blessed is the King of God. Hail, you shall be our King.” 
of Israel that comes in the name of 
the Lord.” 
* Reichsbishop Ludwig Mueller is a former army chaplain who was appointed Reichsbishop in 1933 


during the first attempts for unifying the Church. He was never recognized by the Confessional Synod and, 
not being able to bring about a unification, he had to leave office. However, he still retains the title and 


is said to draw his salary. 
™ Junge Kirche, March 20, 1937, p. 233. 
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All these attempts to co-ordinate Christian teachings with Nazi racial 
theories and nationalistic ambitions are due to the fact that there are many 
people in Germany who look with apprehension at the spread of paganism and 
who put their trust in Article 24 of the National Socialist Program, which 
reads: “The Party as such takes the stand of positive Christianity without 
binding itself confessionally to one definite creed.” Leading members of the 
party have since volunteered, however, that this formulation was chosen 
because it was not possible, at that time, to reveal the full truth to the follow- 
ers, just as the physician oftentimes cannot tell all his findings to his patient. 

In contrast to the German Christians, who try to save the Christian 
Church for the German people, the German Faith Movement adherents put 
their pride in the fact that they are non-Christian, but God-seekers. They 
say in their program:”” 


“The goal of the German Faith Movement is the unity of the German people 
in a congenial Germanic creed. The German Faith Movement negates Christian 
teachings in whatever form, because its basic principles are contrary to vital laws of 
people and race, and incongruous to the German personality. The German Faith 
Movement is striving for an exclusive German education without Christian garnish; 
for a racially congenial reformation of the estranged festivals of the year and of the 
tribe; for the restoration of the religious honor of our pre-Christian ancestors, since 
their honor is ours as well; for a spiritual rearmament from the basic strength of 
Germanic creed; for folklore burial ceremonies and ancestor cult; cemeteries are places 
of the community and not of the churches. 

“The activities of the German Faith Movement are determined by the necessities 
of the German people and the National Socialist State... .” 


“The Ten Commandments are for the German Faith Movement ‘only state laws 
for the Jews, merely basic laws for the moral conduct of the Jewish community. In 
order to make them more effective, Moses surrounded them with mysticism, and thus 
made them God’s laws for the Jews. All that we recognize as valuable for us in the 
Bible does not originate from Jewish mentality but has been taken over from the 
myths and the wisdom of other peoples. We denounce the Bible as a whole; we also 
denounce the attempt to purify the Bible from the Jewish mentality or falsifications. 
In so doing, there would remain only words of general human values which we can 
get from other purer sources directly. We do not need the myth of Christ purified 
from the Jewish trimmings which brought deplorable splits to the German race. The 
fact that the myth of Christ served the Jewish aim for power makes it to us a glitter- 
ing and unsuitable symbol and content of our faith.’ ”* 


The Nordic Faith Movement or Nordic Religion, started by General 
Ludendorff and his wife, Mathilde Ludendorff, is another species of German 


™ Junge Kirche, December 5, 1936, p. 1103. 
* Junge Kirche, October 21, 1938, which quotes from Sigrume, October 10, 1938. 
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Faith. It is not very important, although they claim a 70 per cent increase in 
membership in 1938. The figures for the edition of their monthly publica- 
tion, Am Heiligen Quell (At the Sacred Fountain), show, however, that the 
circulation dropped from 86,000 in the second term of 1938 to 70,000 in the 
fourth term of 1938.’* The Nordic group tries to revive the old Nordic gods, 
and Nordic rituals and ceremonies. The months and the days of the year are 
given new Teutonic names. 

Against these movements of National Socialist coloring, and in spite of 
the attacks by the State, the Confessional Synod has been sticking to its guns. 
Their attitude is expressed clearly in Article 1 of the Barmen Declaration.”* 


“Article 1. The inviolable foundation of the German Evangelical Church is 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, as the Holy Scripture bears witness to it and as it comes 
anew to light in the Confessions of the Reformation. By this the powers which the 
Church needs for its mission are determined and delimited.” . . . 

“We make profession of the following Gospel truths: 

“1, ‘I am the way, the truth, and the life. No man cometh unto the Father but 
by me’ (John 14). . . . We reject the false doctrine that the Church might and 
must acknowledge as sources of its proclamation except and beside this one Word of 
God, still other events, powers, forms, and truths as God’s revelation.” . . . 

“5. We reject the false doctrine that the State should or could go beyond its 
special task and become the sole and total order of human life, thus fulfilling also the 
Church’s vocation. 

“We reject the false doctrine that the Church should or could go beyond its 
special tasks and assume functions and dignities of the State, thus itself becoming an 


organ of the State.” 


For these convictions many hundreds of pastors went to prison and con- 
centration camps, hundreds were expelled from their parishes, salaries were 
withheld, leaving the ministers and their families in dire need. Still others 
were forbidden to preach or make public addresses in church or public or 
private halls.*° Rev. Pastor Martin Niemoeller has been in prison and con- 
centration camp since July, 1937. When his case was finally brought up for 
trial and the fine imposed upon him immediately paid, he was rearrested by 
the Gestapo (the Secret Police). The action taken in his case is all the more 
significant, since his record during and after the World War is evidence of his 


* Junge Kirche, January 21, 1939, p- 90 
* Quoted from Arthur Frey, The Cross and the Swastika, Student Christian Movement Press, p. 149ff. 


**In a pastoral letter, read from the pulpits on August 23, 1936, which is the reprint of a letter to 
Chancellor Hitler, the Confessional Synod points out some of the persecutions of the Evangelical Church 
and the dangers for the German character and the German people through pagan propaganda. On Reforma- 
tion Day, 1937, a manifesto was issued which was signed by the Provisional Church, the Lutheran Council, 
and the Conference of the Leaders of the German Evangelical Regional Churches with additional 95 signa- 
tures. Both proclamations are reprinted in part in The Cross and the Swastika, pp. 172ff, 194 ff. 
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high nationalistic feelings. He has many good friends and strong admirers 
in influential Nazi circles who intervened in vain in his favor. 

From the National Socialist point of view this attitude is required by 
sheer self-preservation. 

Men like Martin Niemoeller attract big crowds to their churches and 
among them many young people. The Nazi government is well aware of 
the fact that many older people in Germany, although conforming outwardly 
with Nazi regulations, do not believe in many of the new ideologies. It is the 
youth of the country on which they rely for the future. The young people 
therefore must be raised in Nazi-Socialist world view from early childhood 
on through school, Hitler youth, Labor Camp, military service, etcetera. For 
this reason, the Hitler Youth for boys and the League of German Girls, origi- 
nally voluntary organizations, claiming to be an elite group, have been made 
compulsory from ten years of age. From early childhood on the new aims 
and doctrines are inculcated in the minds of the young generation. Since 
many of these are in contrast to the preachings of the Christian Church, the 
Nazis must by necessity do all in their power to keep the youth away from 
this spiritual influence which would bring them into conflict of conscience. 
Consequently, religious youth groups have been restricted, many of them 
disbanded, all of them confined to mere religious gatherings; no outings or 
entertainment for their own sake are permitted. Denominational schools 
have been closed; religious instruction in schools, which was the rule in Ger- 
many for many generations, is now often given in the German Faith inter- 
pretation. 

The leader of the Hitler Youth, Baldur von Schirach, favors the German 
Faith Movement. It is therefore not surprising that there comes a report 
from Hessen Nassau that an official creed has been used there which partly 
reads as follows:"" 


“All that I am I owe to my ancestors. I am the carrier of the heritage of my 
ancestors, both physically and spiritually... . 

“We believe in ourselves as the fated link in the eternal chain of generations, for 
I am what I am through my ancestors and my descendants will be thus also, 

“We believe in God as the eternal manifestation of Force and Life, on the earth 
and in the universe. .. . The idea of God is natural for the Germanic man... . Our 
concept of God and Eternity has nothing in common with the tenets of any confession 
or any religious philosophy. 

*7 Quoted from the “News Letter,” November 3, 1936, of the “Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom,” which quotes from the “Nofrontier News Service.” 
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“We believe in the eternity of the German nation and in eternal Germany, 


because we believe in the eternity of Force and Life. 
“We believe in the correctness of the National Socialist concept of life. We 


believe in the righteousness of our goals. We believe in Adolf Hitler, our great 


Leader.” 


This creed is also an example of the methods used in influencing these 
young people. Germans are mystically inclined. Some of the most famous 
mystics were Germans; even Martin Luther was in a way a mystic. Nazi 
leaders know that pure rationalistic preaching is less effective than one gilded 
with mysticism. They therefore stage their ceremonies at sunset, at dawn, 
around the fire, at some beautiful spot where God speaks to the minds through 
the beauty of His creation, and where they are open for worship. Religious 
trimmings are used, such as a liturgy with questions and answers spoken in 
unison, and the singing of choral songs. Not unfrequently old church songs 
have been given new wordings. Much is done to make church service super- 
fluous and to discourage young people from going to Sunday school or service. 

It must not be forgotten that Nazism is in itself an ideology. This Nazi 
world outlook is particularly stressed with the hoisting and hauling down of 
the swastika in youth hostels and camps. The youth are constantly told that 
Germany’s future lies on their shoulders. Much is done to make them feel 
happy and important. Many of the youth hostels are former castles, which 
have been remodeled and equipped with modern conveniences. They com- 
mand the prettiest views of the country. The principal beliefs that youth are 
challenged to accept may be summarized as follows: 

1. The doctrine of “race, blood and soil,” that is, the superiority of the German 


race, the need and the responsibility for procreating many healthy children of pure 
German stock living on German soil. (The racial and blood doctrine implies hatred of 
inferior races and of the Jews. (See 4.) 

2. The slogan, “Common good comes before private good,” stressing unselfish- 
ness and self-sacrifice for the well-being of the nation, and the responsibility for the 
common welfare. 

3. A united and greater Germany with more living space (Lebensraum), stress- 
ing the theory that the armistice, the Treaty of Versailles and its aftermath were 
brought about through lack of unity and weakness. Germany must be strong to defend 
herself and get recognition among other nations. German minorities in other coun- 
tries stand under Germany’s protection and must become affiliated with the German 
spirit. 
‘ 4. The need for freeing Germany from Communists and Jews. ‘These are 
held responsible for the loss of the World War and the signing of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and the wrongs in the past. Both are internationalists and undermine Ger- 
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many’s strength. The Jews are a menace to the German race because of their alien 
blood and wicked character. Germans must have no relationships of any kind with 
Jews. Jews and international Jewry are impairing Germany’s international trade 
and international relations, which cause economic sacrifices to the German people. 

5. Blind obedience to the Fuehrer without questioning and arguing since he 
knows what is best for the German nation. 

6. All of this is implied in the doctrine of the “totalitarian State,” that is, the 
State which controls all ways of life: The State is not serving the people, but the 
people have to surrender their private interests to the State. The State is regarded as 
a superhuman and God-willed institution with the supposition, however, that the 
people are the State, that both are “one,” identical and inseparable."* 

This ideology may be summed up in the phrase: Your life belongs to Germany, 


to your people, to your Fuehrer. 


This idealism of service for the people radiates from the face of many 
a German youth and catches his imagination. There is in Germany today a 
growing pagan and anti- or non-Christian movement; but on the other hand, 
there is also a religious revival. Churches which formerly had many vacant 
seats are now overcrowded even on ordinary Sunday services. Protestant and 
Catholic ministers have become valiant, more courageous, more anxious to 
spread the gospel and to help their parishioners. Their readiness to suffer 
for their convictions and to face imprisonment and even death, have impressed 
many a German who had been disinterested in church affairs. They have 
come to believe that the gospel must contain high values if their confessors are 
willing to take the cross. Also, the church services have become more vital 
and more personal. New liturgical experiments have been made. Unfor- 
tunately, the lack of unity in the Confessional Synod weakens their power of 
resistance against state ingression. This becomes particularly apparent com- 
pared with the unity of the Catholic Church and its backing through the Pope. 
It is therefore not surprising that according to recent reports the Confessional 
Synod has been asked by the state authorities to turn over some of their 
churches to the Hitler Elite Guard for their ceremonies and to relinquish 
their claims to a share of the state church tax. Although the church repre- 
sentatives refused this proposition, declaring that it was up to the State to 
enforce such concessions by enacting a law, it shows the seriousness of the 


situation.”® 
The solution of the present struggle between State and Church in Ger- 


%® The historical development of this philosophy of the State since the Reformation and particularly 
through the philosophers Hegel, Fichte, and Schleiermacher, is ably presented in Frey, Cross and Swastika, 


PP- 49-64. . 
” New York Times, April 18, 1939. 
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many may lie in a complete separation of their ties. This will mean higher 
financial obligations on the part of the church members. There is little doubt 
that many of them will gladly make sacrifices, but the number of those who 
are able and willing to do so may be small, particularly because of the many 
“voluntary contributions” which Germans have to make for many purposes. 

Furthermore, the question of the future religious instruction in schools 
will need careful investigation. 

The Christian Church in Germany goes through a time of crucial test- 
ing. It has withstood many persecutions in the past. There are many hope- 
ful signs that, like Phoenix from the ashes, the German Church will rise one 


day stronger and more powerful. 





Religion: Its Nature and Its Field 


Horace T. Hour 


HEN the anthropologist, R. H. Lowie, said that man was religious 
twenty thousand years ago and will be religious twenty thousand 
years hence, he stated the case aright. 

Religion has been a main part of human living for many thousands of 
years. Men have lived religiously, and have done some thinking about vari- 
ous aspects of it, fora very long time. At least twenty-three historic religions 
have flourished, besides primitivism which includes many varieties. Eleven 
of those religions are alive and functioning now. Christianity has more than 
twice as many adherents as any other religion, yet six of them have more than 
a hundred million followers each. 

Any interest characteristic of man through such long ages, in all parts 
of the earth, and in such large numbers even now, must be acknowledged to 
be basal and abiding. One need not believe it to be instinctive in man, but its 
age and spread claim much for it. And religion’s nature and its field deserve 
to be rethought, again and again, by all who cherish it. 

Religion has been /ived first of all because it yielded values for survival 
and for richness of life that nothing else provided. Thought (philosophiz- 
ing) about it came afterward, infrequently and unsystematically, with certain 
circumstances and moods, and was an “epiphenomenon” in its earlier forms. 
The earliest men, who, in their group life, faced a mysterious and unmanage- 
able natural world about them, or stood in conspicuous need of mental and 
moral re-enforcement at some tribal crisis, discovered that they could draw 
extraordinary aid among them by calling upon the superhuman powers. 
Whether through fasting, dancing, praying, or otherwise, they availed them- 
selves of the needed strength, or courage, and the event sustained their faith 
and repaid their effort. The need was urgent, the group approach sincere, and 
the result rewarding. For them, being religious worked in their times of need. 

Understanding of its “how” and “why” was not a prime concern, at 
least for the many. Some gave thought to formula and ritual, to times and 
seasons, and provided the necessary guidance. Later, with the expanding 
years and growing culture, more individuals learned from experience the 
worth of religious behavior. And the rationalizing trend in all life came to 
be applied to religion, whether group or individual. But always it was— 
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religious living first, and thought about it afterward. Through the historic 
periods, when religion was healthiest, it drew upon itself the least attention. 
Now, however, in our leisured, secularized, and skeptical world, we think 
about it. 

Four APPROACHES TO RELIGIOUS PHENOMENA 


As the long, full fruitage of this development, religious phenomena 
have been studied in at least four main ways. The earliest kind of study of 
religion was descriptive and historical. Then came the psychological approach 
and methods. Recently religious phenomena and the religions have begun 
to be studied from the sociological point of view. And most fully of all has 
been philosophical study. From knowledge gained in these several ways, 
modern man may pretty clearly discern what religion is, its nature and its 
definition. 

The descriptive accounts have shown how people, first as groups and 
secondarily as individuals, acted when being religious, portraying their cere- 
monies, negative and positive, with their taboos and injunctions. This pro- 
vided materials for comparative views of religion, and stimulated research 
in the historical evolution of practices and backlying beliefs. : 

On this historical and comparative basis, then, we might seek the “great- 
est common measure” in the various religions and so find the fundamentals 
(the “essence”) of religion, those basal features common to all, including 
primitivism. Thus we might learn what religious living (and “religion”) 
has been until now. 

Psychology of religion considers religious phenomena functionally, 
and tries to divine the intentions of the actors and the actions, and to explain 
why persons act religiously, what such actions and refrainments do for them, 
and how the characteristic results are brought about. This procedure has 
provided some substantial insights into the nature and function of religion; 
and along with them, considerable guessing. In “explaining” religious 
behavior, psychology has too often tended to explain it away. For many 
persons religion has thus become compensatory, autosuggestive, and illusory. 
This kind of study of religious phenomena is not yet completed, but it has 
been employed long enough and by enough investigators to have begun to 
displace the historical and descriptive point of view in the matter of under- 
standing the nature of religion. 

Still more recently sociological study and definition of religion has been 
coming in. This treats it as a culture pattern, emphasizing the ceremonial 
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and cultic features. From this view, religion is chiefly a means of social 
control. It isseen predominantly as a conservative force in a changing world. 
So, it has been sometimes seen to be “the opium of the people,” as a famous 
critic has insisted. But that is only part of what sociology has to say about 
religion. 

Most inclusive of all has been the philosophical study of religion. It 
makes use of the substantial findings from all other methods. It is the most 
basal of all ways of considering the field and realities of religion. The phi- 
losophy of religion has usually striven to be synoptic, critical, and construc- 
tive. 

Important data for understanding and defining religion have come 
through all of these distinguishable approaches. Many researchers have been 
at work upon the mass of available material having to do with religion. And 
it is important and. helpful nowadays to have in mind from what approach one 
sees the subject, when one is trying to evaluate his discussion. Only so will 
any one’s definition be accurately and properly assessed. 


ReEticious ExpERIENCE AND DEFINITION 


A typical religious experience involves all sides of personality—emo- 
tional, intellectual, and active or volitional—and, most often, it is both social 
and individual. The emphasis and the proportions of these sides will vary 
with different individuals and with different experiences. Of course, a person 
is unitary and dynamic, and it is misleading if it is tacitly assumed that being 
religious involves only one side of personality. When one is religious, it is 
the whole person being religious. However, one aspect or another may pre- 
dominate and so give color to the experience. 

Able thinkers have defined the religious, or religion, in terms character- 
istically of one or another of these aspects, although most such thinkers 
acknowledge that other aspects do have some part in it. 

Friedrich Schleiermacher defined religion in terms of emotion as basally 
a sense of need: The essence of religion consists in the feeling of an absolute 
dependence upon the universe, or upon God. A statement akin to this, and 
rooting religion squarely in the emotions also, was made by Albrecht Ritschl: 
“In all religion the endeavor is made, with the help of the exalted spiritual 
power which man adores, to solve the contradiction in which man finds him- 
self as a part of the natural world, and as a spiritual personality which makes 
the claim to rule nature.” Allan Menzies, an historian of religions, also 
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defined it as the worship of higher powers from a sense of need; which meant 
that being religious was functional to living men in an exacting environment, 
and the need registered deeply in their emotions. 

Some great thinkers have defined religion as primarily intellectual, mak- 
ing it consist more in thought, understanding, belief, than in anything else. 
Max Miiller said it this way: “Religion is a mental faculty or disposition, 
which, independent of, nay in spite of, sense and reason, enables man to appre- 
hend the Infinite under different names, and under varying disguises.” Hegel 
defined religion as the knowledge possessed by the finite mind of its nature 
as absolute mind. And Ladd said: “Religion is, as a matter of historical and 
psychological fact, always metaphysical. It is always a naive or a reasoned 
theory of reality. It is an attempt to explain human experience by relating 
it to invisible existences that belong, nevertheless, to the real world.” 

But the emphasis which has come most to the fore today is that which 
magnifies the volitional and practical side of religion. It cherishes the rela- 
tion of religious experience to morals, and to values of the higher kinds. Here 
the words of Kant come readily to mind: “Considered subjectively, religion 
is the recognition of all our duties as divine commands.” The idea that religion 
has to do primarily with the survival of values was squarely planted in modern 
thought by Harald Héffding: The essence of religion is “a belief in the 
persistency of value in the world. .. . The fundamental axiom of religion, 
that which expresses the innermost tendency of all religions, is the axiom of 
the conservation of value.” This humanistic and pragmatic emphasis has 
been made in this country by E. S. Ames who has said that religion is the 
consciousness of the highest social values. This emphasis on the volitional 
and practical in religion accords with much in the spirit of modern men, and 
the conviction that religion has to do with conduct and the higher values is a 
part of all the notable religions which have survived until our time. 


THE Factors 1n Historic REtIGIoNs 


What religion has been historically should give us dependable knowl- 
edge of what religion is—unless we choose to make a fresh start and to define 
religion rather radically as something else. If we undertake to define religion 
descriptively, then the religions of the past will provide our best data. If we 
essay to define religion normatively, then we may move away from the past 
in almost any direction, provided only that we agree as to what we are doing 
and as to the ways in which we are using our concepts and words. 
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But viewed historically all the religions seem to have had these three 
discernible and significant factors: (a) belief in a superhuman power (or 
powers), personified or not; (b) values, material and spiritual, which were 
earnestly sought; and (c) typical adjustments to the superhuman power, 
such as prayer, worship, fasting, alms-giving, sacrifices, and moral living, for 
the purpose of securing these values. 

Among primitive folk the values desired were most often tangible and 
matters of immediate need. The Indian who wanted rain for his pasture or 
corn, or luck in capturing horses, or success in practising the art of lifting 
an enemy’s scalp, sought it from the spirits in earnest and forthright fashion. 
As men have progressed in culture generally, they have advanced also in 
conceiving the values to be sought through religion. Contemporary man is 
more ready to ask for the clear head, the right heart, and the brotherly will 
which are necessary to see us through our complex and tangled world. Be- 
tween these extremes are all gradations of cherished value, but every living 
religion has them central in it. 

Likewise also, men’s ideas of the superhuman power (or powers) have 
varied and developed. In some primitive religions, even where the folk 
believed in the existence of spirits, it is not certain that their religious behavior 
was directed to such powers. But characteristically the religions have all had 
gods, or God. And the living religions of our time all do. Quite recently 
some earnest persons, perhaps over-impressed by thought difficulties caused 
by modern science, have suggested that we may come to have “religion with- 
out God.” One may not too certainly predict our future in this, as in other 
matters; but surely we can say that if this comes to pass it will be “a new 
thing under the sun.” Until now, no feature has been more characteristic of 
religion than its central reference to some superhuman Power. 

If we must have a worded definition, George Galloway’s definition is as 
good as any: “Religion is man’s faith in a power beyond himself whereby he 
seeks to satisfy emotional needs and gain stability of life, and which he 
expresses in acts of worship and service.” 


“The Power in darkness Whom we guess. . . 
If e’er when faith had fallen asleep, 
I heard a voice, ‘Believe no more,’ 
A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 


Stood up and answer’d, ‘I have felt.’ ” 
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At present there is accentuated contention as to what religion is and does. 
The Barthians face back to the conservative past of supernaturalism. Under 
the stress of world crisis they appear to despair of science, humanism, liberal- 
ism, and reason, and to stake our human all once again on the divine inter- 
vention of the God of Biblical revelation. Others, such as John Dewey and 
H. N. Wieman, face toward naturalistic humanism, preferring to define 
religion normatively rather than historically and descriptively. A recent 
statement from Wieman and Horton indicates this: “The purpose and goal 
of high religion may be defined as ‘the progressive reorganization of the 
world into a system of mutually sustaining activities humanly appreciated, 
whereby the endless growth of meaning and value is fostered.’ Its God is 
the Being whereon the accomplishment of this aim ultimately depends.” This 
statement may be taken as typical of one main trend among the efforts to 
understand and define the nature of religion. 

Many influences will enter into the kind of statement any one student of 
the subject will prefer. We have here presented sufficient material by which 
to check, or to begin to build, one’s conception of what religion is. 


Divisions IN THE FIELD oF RELIGION 


Beyond definition, the field of religion includes several disciplines that 
overlap, while each has its own viewpoint, purposes, and methods. They are 
variously related to one another, but are mainly distinct ways of working 
toward the understanding of the facts and realities of religious experience, 
social and individual. 

The science of religion is a broad expression for some ways of working 
in the materials, an expression that has come into prominence fairly recently. 
The science of religion would include the history of religions, and on that 
as a basis would include also the comparative study of religions. This can be 
only a social science with exactitude comparable to that of history in other 
fields. The study of the several religions in this way has already gone far. 
The literature is voluminous, rich, and enlightening. 

Another “science” in our field is the psychology of religious experience. 
This increasingly well-defined point of view with its characteristic methods 
also is not more exact and accurate in studying religious phenomena than it is 
in studying in other fields. In so far as psychology in general is scientific, 
it may also be scientific in studying religion (unless, indeed, as some persons 
think, the facts and realities of religious experience are less available to 
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psychological handling). However, many thoughtful persons will be hesi- 
tant about accepting the too cocksure pronouncements of some psychologists 
about religion until they are less speculatively founded, less willingly icono- 
clastic, and are based on broader and more demonstrable foundations than 
some such theories at present are. 

Still another “science” may be the sociology of religion. It will be most 
interested in the religious aspects of group life. The réle of religion will be 
one of its chief concerns. What religion has been and has meant to the organ- 
ized societies of past and present will engage it. This type of study of the 
religious phenomena is fairly recent, and will be more thoroughly developed. 
As methods and principles in sociology generally are improved, they will 
be applied to the study of religion. There is reason to believe that such study 
will be worthily resultful. 

Theology is another kind of study in the field of religion. In its nar- 
rower meaning, it is the theory of God and of related matters, which most 
often forms the core of the intellectual formulation of the features of a 
religion. When held to its stricter signification, this is what theology would 
be. However, it is most often understood in its wider sense to be the intel- 
lectual formulation of the several important features of a religion. Thus, 
it would deal with God (theology in the strict sense), with men (anthro- 
pology), with sin and salvation (soteriology), with future things (eschatol- 
ogy), and with other related important matters. 

The philosophy of religion strives for the synoptic, bird’s-eye view of 
religious experience, of the common elements of religion, of generic religion. 
It aims for the impartial, critical, valuational, and comprehensive thinking 
concerning religion which philosophical thought applies to other fields. If 
philosophy is the systematic study of the facts and values of the world and of 
life, to obtain a unitary view and a satisfying interpretation of them, then 
philosophy of religion consists in such a study of the facts and values which are 
considered to be religious. This is the most fundamental, essential, and all- 
inclusive of the several ways of treating religious experience, the religions, 
and religion. 

Obviously, the field of religion is a tree of great spread and of many fruits. 
Many birds of diverse kinds busy themselves among its branches, and find 
interesting and fruitful occupation in their own chosen ways of examining 
what it has to offer. Religion has long sustained the life and intrigued the 
mind of man. And its future may be as glorious as its past. 





The Sense of Sin in Present-Day 
Experience 


Lewis J. SHERRILL 


ERTAIN overfacile statements regarding the sense of sin in present 

C experience are going the rounds. For example, there is that famous 

saying of Sir Oliver Lodge, “The modern man is not bothering 

about his sins. If he is good for anything, he is up and going.” In one sense 

such a statement is unquestionably true. Many people are quite complacent 

now about acts which, a few generations ago, would have rocked a community 
with scandal. 

But, possibly, what has happened to the sense of sin is not quite so 
simple as that. Consider, as an instance, what has taken place in connection 
with the doctrine of original sin. Few doctrines in their classic form so set 
teeth on edge as this one. After the advent of modern biology, it was rather 
generally supposed that the coup de grace had been given to a teaching which 
was always difficult and now—it was said—had become quite incredible. 

However, in more recent years it has become evident that while the 
framework of the doctrine must be changed and its terms recast, the doctrine 
itself was reaching for the expression of a profound reality which continues 
to exist, no matter what name is given it. Many modern students of theology 
have shown vividly that when we sweep this business of original sin out the 
back door, straightway it comes in again with a vengeance at the front door, 
that is to say, where thinking is most virile, most open to admit and reckon 
with the reality of human experience. Sperry, Bennett, Van Dusen, both 
the Niebuhrs, Coe, Calhoun, and many others have made it clear that the 
sense of shared guilt which the previously stated doctrine sought to express, 
has its authentic modern equivalent. The sense of shared guilt is a reality 
in some modern experience, but under new names. 

It is in place to ask, “Has something similar been happening in respect 
of the more personal sense of individual sin?” Not that one profits much by 
attempting to disentangle the individual and social factors in sin and guilt, for 
that effort soon reaches the point of diminishing returns. But the focus of 
attention in considering the sense of sin can be either upon the wider social 
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group and our consciousness of shared social guilt, or it can be upon the more 
intimate and inward sense of personal guilt growing out of conditions and 
events for which one individually is responsible. The latter especially is the 
subject of this inquiry. 

Two specters will begin to hover around anyone who seeks understand- 
ing of this more personal realm of modern existence. He will be haunted by 
the prevalence everywhere of individuals who are being gradually torn down 
by inward conflict, until the depth of personal suffering and the burden upon 
society are staggering. And he will be equally haunted by the irrelevance, 
the triviality, the futility of so much which religion offers these very same 
people, either in prevention or in cure, through its conventional ministry of 
preaching, pastoral work, and education. 

Could it be true that a significant part of the difficulty arises out of the 
fact that there has been a major displacement of the idea of sin? In order to 
judge more intelligently whether this is so today, it is well to be reminded 
how often it Aas been so in the past. 

In one respect the idea of what sin is, has often been like those sliding 
mountains in California. It will not stay put, but is constantly tending to 
slide down from a higher conception to a lower one. This process has often 
been exemplified in Christian history. In the Gospel men’s supreme duty is 
love toward God and toward the neighbor. Whatever is the opposite of 
love is sin, whether in attitude or act toward God or the neighbor. Sin, in 
the Gospels, is not a category of definite acts which can be listed and forbidden 
and have the thing forever settled; for any act, even prayer, can be so carried 
out as to put distance between us and God or our fellows, instead of drawing 
us together in growing affection and trust. 

But this is high doctrine, not easy to understand fully, and amazingly 
easy to misunderstand. People are forever asking, “Is this act right or 
wrong? Be specific, 1 want a Yes or No answer, with no beating around the 
bush.” So the religious teacher steadily feels the need to show what this 
view of sin means in daily living; and with an almost overpowering drag the 
idea of sin, like those California mountains again, gets pulled over to the 
roadway once more, until it has covered an increasing number of definitely 
specified acts. 

To see how quickly this may happen, one has only to compare a chapter 
from one of the Gospels with the Didache. The process will be especially 
striking if one accepts the early date of approximately 150 a. p. for this much- 
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used document. It begins on a note reminiscent of the New Testament: 
“There are two ways, one of life and one of death. . .. The way of life then 
is this: First, thou shalt love God who made thee; second, thy neighbor as 
thyself.” But what is said of the ways of death? Immediately the whole 
outlook slides over to specific details: “My child, be not an observer of omens, 
nor an astrologer,” and away we go into a catalogue of sins. 

But it takes the medieval manuals of penance to portray the logical end 
of the process. Almost any one of them will show you sin neatly reduced 
to a science. Take the Penitential of Cummean as an example, circulated 
in the Frankish Empire in the early ninth century. There were certain main 
classifications for sin: gluttony, fornication, avarice, anger, dejection, 
languor, vainglory, pride, misdemeanors of boys, and what was called 
“petty cases.” Each of these was broken up into a number of particulars. 
Supposing you lived in that time, you could tell exactly what sin was, all 
neatly catalogued for convenient reference, with hardly a question left to 
vex you in the whole range of human conduct. But you knew where you 
were. You knew when you had sinned and when you had not. And always, 
for every sin, you could know precisely the penance which would be your part 
in getting rid of the sense of guilt. 

As Protestants we like to think that the Reformation at least wrenched 
us away from all such conceptions. But did it? Grant that in the written 
theology and in much of the preaching, the idea of justification by faith grew 
out of a renewed understanding of the radical nature of sin. But did not the 
mountain slide promptly over again? The process cannot be traced here, 
but in what way is the end result in our time essentially different from the 
catalogues of sin in the Middle Ages? Does it not lie chiefly in this: The 
Protestant minister speaks passionately of a state of sin as a desperate condi- 
tion, but when he comes to speak of actual sins, is not his list far shorter and 
much less realistic than was the case in, say, the year 1000 A. p.? 

There is serious risk of error in attempting generalizations of this nature 
about the preaching of today. A friend has just described a visit to a church, 
in which the minister thundered against the three great sins of playing 
croquet, going to the circus, and attending the county fair. But how com- 
mon is this estimate of sin? Who can say with any accuracy, since there are 
such wide differences between religious groups with their varying emphases, 
between geographical regions with their varying lines of development, and 
between individual ministers with their differing education, background, and 
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outlook? Yet it is clear that this passionate vagueness of the pulpit regarding 
sin and this limited conception of the range of actual sins are found—to say 
the very least—in a great number of ministers and communities. Repeatedly 
some student of American church life, not writing about what he wishes were 
true but describing what he finds, brings forward such evidence as, for 
example, Mays and Nicholson after analysis of a hundred sermons; and 
Dollard who listened intently in the churches of one community and states 
that the sins there denounced were playing cards, dancing, gambling, and 
breaking the Sabbath by games or sports. 

In so far as this limited point of view prevails in the churches, what 
have we? This: That sin has again shrunken down to little, definite particu- 
lars, and this time to a mere handful of them. Why, in this way of guiding 
souls, the study of sin is not even a science of sorts as it was in the Middle 
Ages; nor is its practice any longer an alluring art. Rather, sin has dwindled 
away to a short, unimaginative inventory of taboos, some of which are based 
on uncertain moral grounds to start with. So sin has come to this! We could 
say with a new meaning, “How are the mighty fallen!” If this is sin, little 
wonder that Lodge should remark that modern man is not bothering about 
his sins. 

But precisely there is the rub. When the idea of what sin is gets dis- 
placed so far that we can see only the little particulars, what happens? In 
principle, just the same thing which we saw in commenting upon the doctrine 
of original sin. A deep disharmony, radical in its nature, continues; but 
several other processes are set up, with far-reaching effects on human welfare. 
We must try to identify some of these processes. 

For one thing, in individuals already struggling with some deep con- 
flict, an excessive sense of guilt readily attaches to some relatively unimpor- 
tant act which has been specified in a brief and definite code. This in turn 
often serves as a screen to hide from the already desperate person, the true 
nature of his own profound disharmony within. 

It was on that fashion with Ruth, whose story came out in the hospital. 
Lonely, uncommunicative, finding no companionship either at home or 
away from it, she sought satisfaction from her own body. One day, in a 
mood of unusual confidence, she said to her mother, “I have a habit that’s 
been bothering me.” The mother, exclaiming with horror, told her she must 
go to the priest. Thrown into panic, she obeyed, and went to confession. 
“Tt is mortal sin you have committed,” said the priest; “you can never be 
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restored to God until it is forgiven.” In spite of the penance, the feeling of 
guilt would not down. The more she sought for peace, the further away 
itseemed. Voices began to accuse her until one day, merciful oblivion blotted 
it all out, and she sank into apathy. To have the one type of act suddenly 
branded as terrible sin, with no help in arriving at a better understanding of 
her own self, was too much to carry; and at the same time served to obscure 
insight into already existing barriers to a more successful way of meeting life. 

Who has not seen similar, though perhaps not as advanced, instances of 
conflict over any detail of a highly specific code of sins, where a particular 
act or habit was seen out of all reasonable proportion, and so charged with a 
feeling of guilt that more serious conflicts were thoroughly concealed from 
view? Stories could be multiplied, of persons in whose experience smoking 
or dancing or some other detailed act, became surrounded with so heavy a 
feeling of guilt as to obscure recognition of other deeper issues. 

Rather similar in nature is the condition known as scrupulosity, the 
excessively conscientious preoccupation with comparatively minor moral and 
spiritual problems. It is frequently found in spiritual direction. In their 
extreme form, scruples appear to be one particular variety of the condition 
known as psychasthenia, with its phobias and obsessions. And a common point 
of view regarding these is, that the individual carries a deep guilt-feeling 
which he is unwilling to face, but to relieve himself he cloaks this deeper feel- 
ing by excessive attention to some relatively unimportant sin. 

A second process which is set up in religious living when the code of sin 
becomes brief and detailed, is somewhat the opposite of the one we have just 
been describing. The feeling of forgiveness may be experienced in much of 
its richness, after some relatively minor disharmony is removed; and then the 
individual may be rendered incapable of seeing the more malignant 
remaining elements in himself just because he is so assured of his right- 
eousness. 

Rachel Crothers, through her play, Susan and God, has been showing us 
that this possibility lies latent in any warm religious movement which stresses 
the restoration of our relationship with God in the joy of forgiveness, but 
which has no profound view of what the sin is, from which we are restored. 
Susan, a young matron, has been “changed,” and is overflowing with. the 
gladness of it. She turns missionary with all the enthusiasm of her bubbling 
nature. She purrs on and on about what God can do to change anyone who 
will yield to Him, trying to manage the conversion and the cleaning up of 
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the lives of her closest friends. But meanwhile Barrie, her husband, is drink- 
ing himself to death because he has no wife; and Blossom, her daughter, is 
starving emotionally because she has no mother. And yet Susan goes all to 
pieces when Barrie wants to know whether God can change him and restore 
their marriage. True, a happy ending in the play somewhat saves face for 
this particular form of religion as far as Susan herself is concerned, but no 
effort is made to gloss over the havoc wrought by this happy devotee with 
unbounded confidence in her own ability to manage other people’s lives 
because God has so changed her own. 

Something of this kind often crops out as an uncomfortable by-product 
of any movement aiming at the rapid conversion of persons. Sin is portrayed 
in a vague way asa terrible condition from which we urgently need salvation, 
but often sins as identified are only a few little points on a very narrow com- 
pass. Then, if one feels forgiven at these points, what more is there to bring 
up to the divine searchlight? One can sing, “I’m saved, saved, saved,” in 
sincere crescendo, without any further concern about his own underworld. 
All this may have helped to blind us to the significance of the third process 
which we may now consider. 

When the idea of sin is displaced from profound issues to little particu- 
lars, the malignant tendencies in human nature continue just the same with 
their destructive and even deadly effect; but, because of the reigning vocabu- 
lary, the condition is not commonly recognized as a religious one. So the 
third process lies in the fact that the most serious and thorough efforts to deal 
with many of the most devastating factors in individual experience get turned 
over to a new set of workers. Typically the primary concern of these new 
workers is not a consciously religious concern at all. Frequently they are not 
even aware that they are dealing with matters having profound religious 
implications, for the vocabulary of religion as they have known it has dealt 
with rather superficial matters. By the same token they often do not under- 
stand that religion has resources of vast import for these conditions; while 
the Church may at the same time be fussily talking about its business being 
only with spiritual matters and yet may fail completely in grasping the mean- 
ing of its own words. 

This process of turning over the effort to deal with the most radical 
disharmonies to a new group of workers, may be examined in several specific 
examples, although the wealth of available material makes this description 
seem exceedingly brief and casual. It will be natural to select these instances 
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by taking certain end-products which gravely perplex our world, and think- 
ing back with the “new workers” as they hunt for underlying reasons. 

First, consider the large number of medical patients who are classified 
as psychotic. One of the most striking features of this group of people is the 
great part which a sense of guilt takes in their sufferings. Sometimes this is 
true in conditions known to involve physical deterioration of the brain. But 
when one has ruled out this class, there remain other psychoses without known 
brain damage, which frequently involve intense suffering with a sense of 
guilt at the focus. It is easy to hide the problem by merely saying these 
people are “abnormal,” but that does not answer the question why the sense 
of guilt should be so actively at the center. So workers in this branch of 
medicine have increasingly devoted attention to causes im mind which lead to 
a breakdown of mind. And one of the simple yet profound generalizations 
which seems to be emerging is that in many kinds of psychosis we see the 
mangled human end-products of a process which began far earlier in the 
individual life, when these same persons neither understood nor knew how to 
manage a sense of guilt. Obviously this is only pushing the inquiry regarding 
the origin or basis of the sense of guilt, another stage further back. But the 
question gains in poignancy when we remember that great numbers of these 
people who have never learned how to deal with their own sense of guilt, are 
Christians, who by all the messages from the Christian pulpit have been 
promised forgiveness and yet do not know how to appropriate it. So we must 
carry the question further. 

Consider, then, the large number of persons called neurotic or psycho- 
neurotic. Here again the element of guilt-feeling is prominent in some of 
the conditions. These neurotic and psychoneurotic states have engaged the 
especial attention of the psychoanalysts, who have sought the origin of the 
sense of guilt. Everyone knows the work of Freud, who traced a major share 
of human motivation to the sex instinct, and painted human nature in colors 
fully as dark as anything which could be found in the Augustinian-Calvinistic 
literature. To a large degree he would connect a sense of guilt with some 
aspect of the sex urge. His teachings, of course, provoked violent criticism, 
but it is impressive that his work has stimulated so much inquiry into the 
nature of those motives of which the individual is not fully aware. His ideas 
have been germinal for many who were quite unwilling to follow his doc- 
trines to the letter. Observe two instances. 

Menninger took Freud’s lead when the latter posited two basic instincts 
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—a life instinct and a death instinct ; separated the ideas from their exclusively 
sexual connotation, and sought to work them out in relation to suicide. He 
starts with the thought of two competing tendencies in the individual, vari- 
ously called the wish to live and the wish to die, or constructive and destruc- 
tive impulses, or more simply still, love and hate. But the fact of hate is 
unacceptable to consciousness, is buried, then creates a sense of guilt and 
turns in disguise to become the wish to punish or even to destroy oneself. 
This destruction operates not only in the sudden and dramatic manner which 
we call suicide, but also may make itself evident through invalidism, addic- 
tion to alcohol, antisocial behavior, self-mutilation, endless demands for 
surgery, and many “accidents” which seem really designed to get oneself 
out of the way. Particular details of Menninger’s treatise may seem far- 
fetched, but one leaves the reading of his Man A gainst Himself with the feel- 
ing that this is quite as truly a book on what theology used to call “anthro- 
pology,” or the doctrine of man, as it isa book in medicine. An honest attempt 
to understand a wide range of utterly unintelligent and enormously damag- 
ing behavior, it comes squarely back to the fact of hate as the basic underlying - 
reason. 

Another comparable line of work lies in the effort to understand the 
origin of morbid anxiety, said to be one of the most prevalent and most diffi- 
cult conditions encountered in medical practice. Dr. Karen Horney, discard- 
ing the Freudian explanation, says that the basic though vague feeling of 
anxiety has one common denominator, and that is a lack of genuine and warm 
affection in childhood. Here, then, another wide range of acute individual 
suffering is traced back to a lack of love. 

Or one may turn to social work rather than to the physician, and take 
juvenile delinquency, so frequent and so difficult to deal with. Many studies 
have been unsatisfactory because they did not reach down far enough into the 
dynamics of motive. Two seasoned veterans in the study and treatment of 
delinquency, William Healy and Augusta F. Bronner, set for themselves 
more searching inquiries than had previously been made, regarding basic 
reasons for delinquency. A unique approach was made by selecting families 
from which one child had become delinquent and another had not. When 
they had examined all known relevant factors, they concluded that the chief 
difference between the delinquents and the nondelinquents lay in the emo- 
tional experience of the children in relation to their families, but especially 
in relation to their parents. Delinquency was thus interpreted as essentially 
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an attempt to escape from or make up for frustration in the affectional rela- 
tionships between child and family, but chiefly between child and parents. 
This turns out to be surprisingly like what we saw coming to the fore in some 
of the medical work—the underlying factor is fundamentally a deprivation 
or defect in the love between a child and his family. 

One will keep in mind that it is not the theologian nor the minister, but 
it is the physician and the social worker who, studying certain forms of illness 
or of social maladjustment, attribute these in the last analysis to the existence 
of hate or to the lack of love in personal relations. 

And one could add almost indefinitely to this picture of the release of 
hatred among mankind, with its enormous destruction of the values which 
love and patient toil have built up. The more spectacular examples are in 
other realms—just now, such as these: hostility within the Christian Church 
between groups who gun for each other with not very well-disguised hatred; 
hostility between races which pits Aryan against Jew, and yellow against 
white; hostility between blocs of nations, reaching its climax in the conflict 
between the so-called democratic and totalitarian powers; and the hostility 
between economic-status groups with the avowed determination of destruc- 
tion by revolution. It is said, indeed, that all these are social phenomena, 
determined by economic forces, with the individual caught helplessly in a 
vast web of circumstances. There is much truth in all such sayings; but is it 
not also well to ask to what extent such dicta provide a comforting refuge for 
guilt which we will not face? A wave of hatred cannot spread unless indi- 
viduals respond by hating. Lacking the courage to love at any cost and to the 
end, we hate with our group and go out with them to destroy. Then we 
hunt for some scapegoat for our guilt, and lay our personal sin upon our 
group, upon society, upon the times, upon the political party then in power, 
upon Chamberlain or Hitler, or whatever other creature we can drive away 
into the wilderness in order to shield ourself from unbearable shame. So, 
with the powerful right arm of hatred, we tear down our world faster than 
we can build it again with an untrained left arm of love. 

All this is only saying again that man today has within himself the same 
kind of radical disharmony which the great religions and philosophies have 
variously named as evil against good, or darkness against light, or demons 
against God. 

But still the story is not told. In this conflict between love and hate, 
man knows he is responsible. It is a striking fact that the oldest written 
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record left by earlier man bears witness to this recognition of responsibility. 
Breasted has shown that a Memphite drama, dating from the middle of the 
fourth millennium B. c., contains a number of sections, each beginning with a 
hieroglyph for the names of two gods, so arranged that the signs face each 
other as if one were talking to the other. And what is the issue in this oldest 
drama? Just what it is today—good conduct and bad, “life to the peaceful” 
and “death to the guilty,” love and hatred. Just as the two gods face each 
other on that ancient stone, so love and hatred face each other now in the 
individual, these six thousand years later, battling for the mastery. 

Knowing that love is the higher road and that there is also a lower, 
knowing, however vaguely and in whatever vocabulary, that love is the will 
of God—this keeps alive the profound and destructive conflict within our- 
selves. And the existence of that conflict is betrayed by still another long 
range of symptoms which are finally related to a sense of unaccepted responsi- 
bility, that is to say again, to a sense of sin. 

In less sensitive souls these symptoms may make themselves evident in 
either of two ways, both of which are frequent and are aspects of moral deteri- 
oration. One is the person’s growing inability to release his energy for 
anything. It is as if a man slowly set the brakes on his car, and then com- 
plained that it would not run. These folk are indecisive. They vacillate. 
They are cowards in any moral undertaking. They retreat before the risks 
of any great venture, such as preparing definitely for a career, or releasing 
oneself in marriage, or accepting parenthood, or assuming any meaningful 
responsibility in community, Church, or State. Then they cannot understand 
why life yields them no reward. They may become like the persons whom 
Dr. C. G. Jung describes when he says that about a third of the cases coming 
to him are not in any neurosis that can be clinically defined, but they have 
reached a standstill, suffering from senselessness and emptiness in living. 
They sum it up by saying, “I’m stuck.” 

The other way in which this conflict may make itself felt, grows out of a 
vicious set of facts of this kind: When we refuse to love, we injure another, 
and are likely to begin to hate him. When we begin to hate, we must find 
fresh reasons to justify the hatred. The more we hate, the more we injure; 
and the more we injure, the more we hate. You can see that monstrous ava- 
lanche gaining almost invincible headway in any place where there is deep 
discord between persons, whether it is a home, or a larger group, or a nation 
persecuting its minorities, or nations in enmity toward each other. 
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In more sensitive souls the conflict growing out of this radical dishar- 
mony within is somewhat better understood; and in proportion as it is, one 
may loathe himself, even to bitterness. The suffering arising out of this 
self-contempt may become one of the most exquisite forms of torture known. 
Much of it is dumb pain, having no command of ideas sufficient to describe 
either the nature or the depth of the agony. In many other instances, one 
who could describe it will not do so, for no shame is comparable to this when 
it is genuine. So it comes about that the number of persons who both can 
and will portray these inward states of self-approach is relatively small. 

But when one catches glimpses of this condition, authentically described, 
he begins to understand the saying that there is a despair so deep that it is not 
even respectable. In comparatively recent literature, Andre Gide is an 
instance, and so is Dostoievsky in his Letters From the Underworld. But far 
more impressive, because right at hand, is the laying bare of the souls within 
one’s own parish, when the minister both understands and respects these 
deepest revelations of a self who has seen the hatred within himself, and is 
still groping for the Way. 

For this radical disharmony arising from the conflict between hate and 
love within one breast, is exactly the area which the Christian religion means 
in speaking of sin. Release from this conflict is a central part of what that 
same religion means by redemption. But the vocabulary has become so 
seriously displaced that, on the one hand, men do not commonly recognize the 
most malignant factors within them as sin, nor are they ordinarily aware of 
the meaning of the hungers and thirsts which slowly strangle them; while 
on the other hand, the resources of religion for redemption and release are 
seldom being so used as to get to the bottom of the ills. Sin and cure have 
drifted apart. 

Does not this mean that one of the urgent tasks of the Christian minister 
now, is to rediscover the fact of sin and the depth of its malignancy? Only 
after we have seen these gropings for what they are, do we have within our- 
selves adequate ground for duplicating the profound optimism of the Bible 
and the Christian Church, regarding recovery from sin. 

There are implications too far-reaching to trace here. They bear upon 
all we do—upon theology, upon preaching, upon worship, upon the pastoral 
ministry, and upon the Church as a sustaining fellowship. But perhaps one 
may serve the present purposes better by pointing out two things. 

One is that the minister cannot get sufficient insight into the fact of sin in 
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our own day and the power of the gospel to heal it to the depths, merely by 
studying about it in books, drawing up a body of propositions about it, and going 
out to “apply” these to his people as one might use a set of prescriptions. 
Within himself he must know how to love, else he is still in chains, unreleased; 
so sinful himself, if you wish, that not all his piety in the closet nor all his 
learning in the parish can atone for his inability to love the people with whom 
he lives. 

The other is similar. If the minister knows what it is to love people, 
and only if he does, will he be able to use his learning as a means to the 
rebuilding of lives. For it is amazing how much religious terminology Chris- 
tian people can take in intellectually and yet never once begin to understand 
emotionally so as to assimilate the simple Christian secrets and live by them. 
The minister can bridge that otherwise fatal gap, if he himself understands 
what it is to love people. Then the gospel of redemption flows through chan- 
nels which will not neutralize its power, but rather will keep it living, warm, 
active, truly redemptive. 





The Besetting Sin 


Rosert E. Fitrcu 


kind is selfishness. But it is the common insight of profound moralists, 

that the besetting sin of mankind is complacency. 

The medieval scale of values placed pride at the top of the hierarchy 
of the Seven Deadly Sins. Doubtless, for a feudal society, this was a fair 
intuition of the truth. But, as Nietzsche knew so well, pride is too sublime 
a vice for the common man. Pride is aristocratic, superb, satanic—even 
majestic in its manifestations. It calls for too high a leap of the spirit for 
the “botched man,” for the follower of herd morality. 

Complacency is pride democratized. Complacency is smugness, self- 
satisfaction, the delight in routine righteousness, the good that stands in the 
way of the better, the paying tithe of mint, anise, and cummin, which enables 
us to neglect the weightier matters of the law. It is the very Platonic essence 
of Phomme moyen sensuel, who cares more for comfort, security, and pros- 
perity, than for either material power or spiritual achievement. It may not 
be as terrible as pride, but it is more widespread, more ignoble, more stulti- 
fying. Complacency is the besetting sin of mankind. 

If one is willing to adopt this insight as an hypothesis, he will find that 
it illuminates vast areas of our moral tradition and of our current moral per- 
plexities. For one thing, it is the common meetingpoint of the Hebrew- 
Christian prophets and of the great satirists and denouncers like Swift, Vol- 
taire, and Nietzsche. It also lays bare the roots of illusion in many of our 
secular and religious faiths today. And, finally, it throws some light on the 
workings of the moral law, and on the application of the Christian ethics. 


[’ is a commonplace of popular moralists, that the besetting sin of man- 


I 


It is almost too obvious to be worth mentioning, that many of the great 
prophets—Amos, Micah, Hosea, the first Isaiah—directed much of their 
invective against the false complacencies of their day, complacencies which 
rested largely on faith in political, military, and economic power. I turn, 
therefore, to the book of Jod as a case in point that is not so well appreciated. 

516 
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If one reads Job with a view to philosophical enlightenment on the prob- 
lem of evil, he is foredoomed to disappointment. The arguments rehearsed 
therein are substantially the same as the arguments found in Leibniz’ 
Théodicée and in Voltaire’s Candide, with Eliphas, Bildad, Zophar, and 
Elihu speaking the words of Leibniz, and with Job speaking the words of Vol- 
taire. Froma philosophical point of view, all that is accomplished is an open- 
ing up of the problem, without the offering of any satisfactory solution. In- 
deed, the answer that is found at the end of the book of Jod is no answer at all, 
but frankly an argumentum ad baculum, an “appeal to the big stick,” whereby 
Job is bludgeoned into acquiescence, rather than converted into humility, 
or convinced into understanding. 

For the value of Joé is not specifically theological, but moral and reli- 
gious. It marks the conversion of Job—and of the Hebrew prophetic con- 
sciousness—from a religion of complacency to a religion of heroism, from an 
ethic of comfort and ease to an ethic of suffering and sacrifice. One of its 
great moments comes in the thirteenth chapter, when Job denounces as 
“God’s bootlickers” those complacent materialists who preach that the right- 
eous must always prosper. For Job is learning that the way, not of the trans- 
gressor, but of the righteous is hard. And the religious sublimity of the 
book lies in the fact that—in spite of the lack of theological explanations— 
Job’s spirit is able to respond to the truth of his profounder intuition and to 
rest content thereby. 

Jesus, too, revolted from complacency. It is one of the ironies of his- 
tory that so much that was stern and true in His teaching should have been 
corrupted by the very complacency which He hated. The late Doctor Mc- 
Giffert, in his God of the Early Christians, pointed out the extent to which 
a sentimental tradition had softened and made comfortable the severer ele- 
ments in the gospel. For Jesus taught that God’s forgiveness of man depends 
on man’s forgiveness of his fellow man; but a later tradition taught that God 
would forgive any one if he simply put on a good act of “repentance.” Jesus’ 
God the Father was a Father of power and authority, as well as of love and 
tenderness, but a later tradition wiped out the power and the authority. Jesus 
specifically condemned to hell-fire the unprofitable servant, the unworthy 
sons of the Kingdom, and the man without a wedding garment, but a later 
tradition taught that there was no hell-fire. 

But not all the glosses of religious complacency have been able to sub- 
due the fiery invective of the sixth chapter of Luke and of the twenty-third 
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chapter of Matthew. In Luke, Jesus is fighting the complacency of the 
rich: “Woe unto you that are rich! for ye have received your consolation. 
Woe unto you that are full! for ye shal] hunger....” In Matthew, He is 
fighting the complacency of the devout: “Woe unto you, scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites! ... Ye fools, and blind! ... Ye serpents, ye generation of 
vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of hell?” The whip of cords that 
drove out the money-changers from the Temple did not cut the flesh with 
so sharp a lash as did these barbed words of vituperation sting the complacent 
self-righteousness of the scribe and the Pharisee. 

But such words are not ringing in our pulpits, nor repeated in our cate- 
chisms; for we, too, are complacent, and we would be persuaded that Jesus 
loves us, even in our complacency. 


II 


It is interesting, nonetheless, that here the prophetic tradition joins 
hands with the tradition of the great satirists. Lucian, Moliére, Swift, Vol- 
taire, Nietzsche, George Bernard Shaw—f there is one vice against which 
they do constant battle, it is the vice of human complacency. 

Perhaps the greatest single study in the deflating of human complacency 
is Shakespeare’s great tragedy Lear. But the satirists have been more per- 
sistent in the attack. George Bernard Shaw, in our day, has hurled his barbed 
wit at almost every contemporary form of complacency except his own. He 
has held up to ridicule the smug code of Victorian respectability, the alleged 
modesty and timidity of women, our faith in the omniscience of the medical 
profession, the pride of the Irish, the supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon, the 
worship of false heroes, our alleged scientific enlightenment and freedom 
from prejudice and superstition. 

Jonathan Swift, because he felt more deeply, cut more to the quick. 
Human beings, in all their complacency—what are they but Yahoos! —filthy 
and malodorous beasts, whose physical repulsiveness is but a symbol of their 
moral and spiritual turpitude. Perhaps the greatest scene is that where 
Gulliver struts before the giant King of Brobdingnag, and boasts of all the 
follies and vanities that make up the glory of the court of human life. Where- 
after the King, upon due deliberation, delivers himself of his opinion, that 
human beings must be the “most pernicious race of little odious vermin that 
nature ever suffered to crawl upon the face of the earth.” This is the theme 
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of that saeva indignatio which burns like a consuming fire in the vitals of 
all great prophets. 

Voltaire was also of this fellowship. The complacency that stirred his 
fighting spirit was the complacency of those who, in the face of all the evil, 
and suffering, and needless cruelty, in human society, still proclaim smugly 
that this is the “best of all possible worlds.” Voltaire’s Candide is the classic 
denunciation of such shallow optimism; and, even if Voltaire could not pro- 
test the righteousness of his own life with so clear a conscience as did Job, 
his moral passion had the same spring and the same power. And he not 
only denounced with vigor the complacency that would not recognize the 
existence of evil, but he gave much of his life to an heroic crusade against 
that evil. 

Nietzsche is the most misunderstood, but perhaps the greatest, of this 
lineage of protestants against complacency. He may have erred tragically 
in his vision of the Superman, but he had an unerring eye for everything that 
is mean and ignoble in human nature. Like a John Knox, or a John Wesley, 
he summoned the people to a conviction of sin—“the hour of great contempt” 
—when they should examine their happiness, their reason, their virtue, their 
justice, and exclaim: “It is poverty and pollution and wretched self-com- 
placency!”* He knew full well that the depravity of man consists, not in 
lurid wickedness, but in a complacency which is capable neither of great 
wickedness nor of great virtue: “It is not your sin—it is your self-satisfaction 
that crieth unto heaven; your very sparingness in sin crieth unto heaven!” 
The morality of the complacent man is an opiate, to drug himself and to drug 
the strong intoa virtuous sleep.* “Virtue—that is to sit quietly in the swamp. 
We bite no one, and go out of the way of him who would bite.”* “In their 
hearts they want simply one thing most of all: that no one hurt them. ... 
That, however, is cowardice, though it be called ‘virtue.’ ”” 

Thus Spake Zarathustra! And in the voice of Zarathustra, who is the 
mouthpiece of Nietzsche, one hears the thunder of a mighty line of prophets 
of denunciation—a Job, and a Jeremiah, a Swift, and a Voltaire. One hears 
even an echo of the voice whose words are written in the twenty-third chapter 
of Matthew. 

* Thus Spake Zarathustra, Prologue, section 3. 
* [bid., ditto. 
* [bid., chap. II. 


* Ibid., chap. XXVII. 
* Ibid., chap. XLIX, section 2. 
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It is a testimony to the force of inertia of the besetting sin, that today 
we duplicate, on a larger scale, the very forms of complacency that stirred the 
indignation of the prophets of the Bible. 

There are still those who seek after a King—a Fiihrer, a Duce, a Dicta- 
tor, a political Messiah, who shall lead the people out of the bondage of 
poverty and depression into the promised land of prosperity and world em- 
pire. There is no notion that these prizes are to be had as the reward of 
industry, co-operation, and social vision. No, they are to come through 
the magical fiat of an omniscient and omnipotent Leader. 

Kings I gave you in my anger, and remove them in my wrath! ... 

There is still the old complacent faith in military power. Today this 
appears in its most virulent form. It is a faith that military power can avail, 
as well against the principles of economics, as against the laws of morality. 
In spite of the overwhelming evidence of history that stark military power 
contains the germs of its own frustration—in spite of the collapse, in the 
World War, of the tremendous military machines of both Russia and 
Prussia, there are still plenty of the devout who insist, with fearful urgency, 
that the arm of the Lord of Hosts sustains the side with the biggest cannon. 

Because you relied on your chariots, on your host of war-horses, in your 
towns shall tumults rise... ." 

As old as Israel itself is the complacent faith in a superior race, a Chosen 
People. At present this finds its most thorough and systematic expression 
in Nazi Germany. But it is basic to the cultural tradition of Japan, and, in 
its nationalized form, it found its symbol in the “White Man’s Burden” of 
the Anglo-Saxon, and in the “Manifest Destiny” of the American people. 
Indeed, every nation, every race today—and most of all an oppressed people 
—has its version of the boast, “We have Abraham to our father.” 

But I say unto you, that God is able of these stones to raise up children 
unto Abraham.* 

In our own country of the United States, it is the economic form of com- 
placency which is the most ineradicable. It was not so long ago that our 
“care-less citizens, so confident in high Samaria,” were boasting, “Well, I 
am rich, I’ve wealth at my command.”” And this in utter disregard of the 


* Hosea 13. 11. 

" Hosea 10. 14ff. 

® Matthew 3. 9. 

* Amos 6. 1, and Hosea 12. 8. 
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“bleeding wounds of the nation”—of incredible graft in politics, of a great 
decline in sexual morality, of a disintegration of family ties, of a widespread 
prevalence of the pecuniary standard of value, of the universal acceptance of 
the gambler’s philosophy of life. Even now, after some years of exile into 
depression and unemployment, the majority of patriots still believe that, 
since their barns have been pulled down, they have only to build greater 
barns, and there bestow all their fruits and their goods. 

Thou fool! this night thy soul shall be required of thee. Then whose 
shall those things be which thou hast provided?” 


IV 


If the Protestant Church has not been as successful as it might be in 
combating these forms of complacency, it is because the canker of compla- 
cency has eaten into the very roots of Protestantism itself. It has produced 
a twofold infection—an infection of theology, and an infection of morality. 

The modernist movement gave us many excellent things—which no 
one should belittle—but one of its ill effects was that it embalmed compla- 
cency into a theology. For one thing, it proclaimed, and still proclaims, the 
doctrine of a “friendly universe.” This is much more than the doctrine of 
a “friendly God,” and certainly it is a view of this world which would have 
dumbfounded, and seemed incredible to, men like Wesley, Calvin, Saint 
Bernard, and Saint Paul. Again, because its sense of propriety was offended 
by the notion of hell-fire, it eliminated the doctrine of damnation, and offered 
indiscriminately to all comers the blessed “assurance of immortality”—in- 
variably in heaven. 

The most crucial change, however, was the complete surrender of the 
doctrine of natural depravity, and the proclamation, in effect, of a doctrine of 
natural goodness. This meant the loss of the psychological spur to repent- 
ance, whereby men could be persuaded to be ashamed of the “filthy rags of 
their own righteousness.” There followed also a humanistic teaching of the 
self-sufficiency of human nature for its own salvation, and of the superfluity, 
nay, the nonexistence, of divine grace. And, finally, there was a shift from 
the emphasis on radical rebirth of character, to the notion of gradual growth 
and development; while it was forgotten that even growth has its catastro- 
phes, mutations, and sudden jumps, as well as its processes of slow evolution. 

What I have said here has already been pointed out by many a repentant 


* Luke 12. 21. 
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contemporary theologian. My only interest is to link this phase of theology 
with the besetting sin of complacency. 


V 


There is, however, a deeper canker of complacency in the Protestant 
tradition, which goes back to its early puritanical beginnings. This is the 
ethical tradition which believes that, in order to spiritual regeneration, it is 
sufficient to make clean the outer portion of the platter, though within it be 
full of extortion and excess. 

In the days of Calvin and of Wesley, it meant a ban on such “vices” as 
dancing, gambling, smoking, theatergoing, bearbaiting, and fancy dressing— 
but not the drinking of liquor. In recent times, it has found expression in- 
discriminately in such movements as Prohibition, World Peace, and cleaning 
up the movies. Apart from the strange lack of a sense of proportion evi- 
denced in this gallimaufry of reform projects, the uniform trait that per- 
vades them all is the superficiality of the methods used to effect them, and 
then the complacent assumption that, when these reforms have been super- 
ficially achieved, we have actually accomplished something in the way of 
significant righteousness. 

It already seems strange to us that men could once have believed that 
abstinence from dancing and from theatergoing should be a sign of regenera- 
tion. In another age, it will seem equally strange that the external observ- 
ance of some of our contemporary taboos should be regarded as a token of 
moral rectitude. And it will appear still stranger that, at a time when the 
United States was wrestling with an economic depression, when millions were 
without work and without bread, when our political and economic institutions 
were undergoing some of the profoundest changes since the founding of the 
nation, the reform for which the Church developed the greatest enthusiasm, 
and for which it displayed the greatest unanimity, was a crusade to eliminate 
nudity and suggestiveness from the motion pictures. 

The case of peace is somewhat different. Here there does not appear to 
be any question at all about the importance of the issue. But the habit of 
superficiality that was learned in trivial reforms is evident again in this im- 
portant reform. Because the peace movement at present is an organized 
sentiment, rather than an organized program of action. Few of the multi- 
tude who vociferate for peace in this country have the slightest notion of the 
moral courage and of the economic sacrifices that may be necessary to lay the 
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foundations of peace; and; if they were aware of the economic sacrifices, many 
would shrink back from paying such a price. Moreover, a good part of our 
national sentiment for peace rests on a selfish desire for security through 
isolation; and experience has already shown us that the fear which makes 
the isolationistic pacifist is the same fear which makes the rabid patriot and 
the persecuting hundred-per-center in time of war. But the traitorous com- 
placency of many a pacifist appears most vividly when, having established 
the salvation of his own soul through his private resolve for peace, he actually 
obstructs those courageous measures which alone can ensure immediate peace 
by preventing war. 

However that may be, there is a deep-seated complacency in our Protes- 
tant moral tradition. Too often it has strained at the gnat of personal im- 
purity, and swallowed the two-humped camel of political and economic cor- 
ruption. Too often it has been scrupulous to pay tithe of the mint, anise, 
and cummin of trivial reforms, while neglecting the weightier matters of 
social justice, of love and mercy, and of regard for the truth. And so it is 
not the publican and the sinner that stand in the way of the gates to heaven, 
but the scribe and the Pharisee who offer a superficial way of righteousness 
and who smother our more heroic impulses beneath a multitude of trivial 
observances of the law. 

It is true that the leaders of American Protestantism today are as alert 
to the dangers of this moral form of complacency as they are to the dangers 
of the theological form of complacency. But this moral form of complacency 
has a longer tradition behind it, and will die hard. There are still those who, 
though believing the Church to be the Bride of Christ, would make of Her a 
woman of easy virtues. 


VI 


Finally, if one believes, as I do, that there is a moral law, and that this 
law is the Law of Growth, then not only is complacency the besetting sin, but 
it is a principal obstacle to moral culture and to moral idealism. 

Moreover, it is complacency which is the empirical obstacle to humility 
—that genuine openness of heart and of mind which is a fundamental con- 
dition to all growth. Few men, indeed, are proud and arrogant; they are 
encased, rather, by a timid vanity and a lazy self-complacency. If they are 
unable to achieve purity of heart, it is not because the desires of the heart 
are impure, but because the heart desires hardly at all, and because it prefers 
to rest peacefully in those satisfactions which have been made comfortable 
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through custom. Even so, the dog will not turn from his vomit, and the sow 
still wallows in the mire unwashed. 

Christian love, when it deals with the vice of complacency, has a prelim- 
inary surgery to perform before it can exert its full healing power. For 
complacency needs to be pricked. Initially, it requires the whip of cords, or 
the lash of the tongue—as both Jesus and Nietzsche knew. For if we begin 
by extending love and sympathy toward complacency, if we begin by assuring 
it that we know it is a good fellow at heart, then it becomes twofold more 
besotted in self-satisfaction. And any criticisms that may be offered to it 
after this first false step will be regarded as base betrayal of loyalty. Here, 
then, we use first the knife, and then the healing balm. 

But to have eyes and see not, to have ears and hear not, to have a heart 
and feel not, this is the besetting sin of mankind. 
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Deliverance Through Christ 


CLARENCE TUCKER CRAIG 


NE of the most fruitful classifications of the religions of mankind 
@ is into religions of nature, religions of law, and religions of redemp- 
tion. In the first, the powers of nature are worshiped as ultimate. 
In the second, there is enjoined a law which is set over against natural 
instincts and which calls for their control. In the third, deliverance is 
provided through a deity. Many actual religions share in more than one of 
these types, but there can be no doubt that the dominant characteristic of 
historic Christianity has been that of a religion of redemption. Whether 
this is to continue to be the case is the central problem in the interpretation 
of Christian faith to our age. 

I have deliberately used more than one English word to refer to this 
experience. Numerous figures of speech are employed in the Bible. One of 
the commonest is that of salvation, but I have chosen deliverance as a term less 
closely associated with traditional theological vocabulary and as one express- 
ing in the most general way the need for help in facing the ills of life. When 
the plight of man is looked upon as that of a slave, the figure used is of a 
ransom (Mark 10. 45). In Christ, men have been redeemed from their 
former slavery. When men are thought of as estranged and at enmity with 
God, their gain is spoken of as reconciliation (Romans 5. 11). Sometimes 
man is looked upon as a condemned criminal who in Christ receives his 
acquittal. Then the natural term is justification (Romans 3. 28). Sometimes 
the approach is through the idea of a servant who has become a son in the 
family; he has received the adoption (Romans 8.15). Again, man is thought 
of as removed from God; in Christ he is brought into nearness to God, or 
sanctified (1 Corinthians 1. 30). As Deissmann made clear,’ nothing could 
be further from the New Testament truth than to set these up as successive 
stages in the Christian life. They are all differing metaphors for the one 
Christian experience of deliverance. 

Most of us in the twentieth century think of deliverance as individual 
and psychological. It consists in the changing of personal lives through 
reintegration by faith in God through Christ. Men are set free from the 





2A. Deissmann, The Religion of Jesus and the Faith of Paul, New York, 1923, pp. 207-219. 
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bondage of fears and evil habits. Deliverance is from the thoughts and atti- 
tudes and motives which destroy and debase. Of course this was not absent 
from primitive Christianity. It was the subjective aspect of the experience. 
But to them it was also an objective fact. Deliverance was cosmic and echato- 
logical. It was not that individual men had found a personal Saviour, but 
that deliverance had come to the fallen universe itself. It was not that new 
psychological experiences were being enjoyed by a few transformed indi- 
viduals. These were already heirs of the age to come, which had been 
inaugurated in principle by the resurrection of Christ. The resurrection did 
not mean the revivication of a corpse for a short period, but He was the 
first-born of many brethren. They had been translated out of the present 
evil aeon into the kingdom of His dear Son. We must not take the language 
of the New Testament and attempt to apply it to our individual and psycho- 
logical conceptions without fully considering that the thought of the earliest 
Christian believers was cosmic and eschatological in character. 

Deliverance was always looked upon as an act of God. It was not an 
achievement of men. The New Testament knows nothing of any self- 
salvation. Man could appropriate what God gave, but it was first and last a 
gift. A religion of law may recognize the merit of those who faithfully 
perform that law. Not so a religion of deliverance by grace. Of course 
early Christianity was profoundly ethical, but the ethical life did not provide 
good works which commended men to God. These should flow from the 
experience of deliverance by Christ, but no amount of good conduct on our 
part could earn such salvation. It was first and last an act of God, a truth 
which leads the logicians of all times to the horrible conclusion of predesti- 
nation. But the early Christians were not systematic theologians. They 
were men and women of humble gratitude who recognized that all that they 
had and were was not of themselves, but of God. 

Traditional theology has spoken of a doctrine of atonement, and a teach- 
ing about the death of Christ. Both approaches are unfortunate and fail to 
sound the depths of the New Testament conception. The word “atonement” 
is an Old Testament one, and does not belong in the vocabulary of the New 
Testament at all. It occurs only once in the King James translation of the 
Bible, and was correctly replaced in the Revised Version by the word “recon- 
ciliation” (Romans 5. 11). Atonement, as the idea of appeasing an angry 
deity, is simply a denial of all that is central in Christian faith. It is just as 
important to recognize that the basic idea of the New Testament is not a 
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teaching about the death of Jesus, but various conceptions about how men are 
delivered. It is quite true that in many, in fact, most of these conceptions, the 
death of Christ figures in some way. But it does not in all, and the underlying 
thought at every point is how God is saving men. The work of Christ is not 
simply His death. It is not to bring atonement but deliverance. 

Instead of treating the doctrine of salvation in the successive books and 
periods of the New Testament, I desire in this article to consider the three 
general positions from which deliverance is approached. Most of our New 
Testament writers share in more than one of these. Clarity of understanding 
will be promoted, not in studying Paul by himself, for instance, but in seeing 
how he shared these different aspects of the deliverance with the other early 
Christian preachers. First of all, deliverance is looked upon as a new begin- 
ning which God has made possible; in the second place, in the traditional 
terms of a sacrifice which has been offered; and thirdly, in terms of a victory 
over the God-opposing powers. I shall briefly bring together the chief New 
Testament expressions under each of these headings, and raise the question 
of the importance of the various types of interpretation for the faith of today. 


I. DELIVERANCE as A NEw BEGINNING 


The two aspects of deliverance according to the message of Jesus are 
caught up in His opening proclamation, “Repent, for the kingdom of God is at 
hand” (Mark 1.15). The kingdom of God belongs under our third head- 
ing. We shall consider here the call to repentance, and the promise of for- 
giveness of sins which brought man a new start. Nowhere in the Gospels is 
there any suggestion that men were not in position to repent. It was to be 
the burden of the disciples’ message as they went forth (Mark 6. 12). Woes 
are pronounced on the Galilean cities because they did not repent (Luke 10. 
13). Incontrast, the men of Nineveh did (Matthew 12. 41), and here was 
more than Jonah. Unless they repented, they would all perish as the 
Galileans whose blood Pilate mingled with the sacrifices, and the eighteen 
men on whom the tower of Siloam fell (Luke 13. 3-5). 

If men did repent, the forgiveness of sin was promised. God did not 
need to be persuaded by anyone, for “there is joy in the presence of the angels 
of God over one sinner that repenteth” (Luke 15. 6-10). Nowhere in the 
genuine teaching of Jesus is there the slightest suggestion that the forgiveness 
of sin awaited His atoning death. It is true that Matthew 26. 28 adds “unto 
remission of sins” to the word about the testament cup which lay before him 
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in Mark. But this evangelist simply removed these words from the account of 
the baptism of John (Mark 1. 4), and inserted them here to agree better with 
the faith of the Church of his time. Only one condition for the reception of 
the forgiveness of sins is recognized in the teaching of the historic Jesus, and 
that is the forgiving attitude in the hearts of men toward their fellows. No 
repentance can be genuine if a man still cherishes a grudge against others. 
Hence the unequivocal teaching of Jesus is, “If ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your trespasses” (Matthew 6. 15; 
Luke 17. 3, 4). 

As a matter of fact, Jesus talked more about repentance than forgiveness. 
In only two of the incidents in the Synoptic Gospels is there discussion of the 
forgiveness of sinners. In each of these, there is reasonable doubt as to 
whether Jesus is pronouncing forgiveness in His own name, or whether He 
is announcing God’s gracious forgiveness. His words, “Thy sins are forgiven 
thee,” would suggest the latter. But in each of the incidents (Mark 2. 6-11; 
Luke 7. 36-50) the evangelists take it up with the former interpretation. 
The early Church unquestionably taught the forgiveness of sins on the basis 
of the death of Jesus, and His own right to forgive, for He was to be the 
messianic judge. The controversies as they stand in the Gospels are oriented 
to the defense of that claim. But that Jesus Himself claimed to forgive sin in 
His own name is open to serious question.” 

Though grace is not a word which belonged to the vocabulary of Jesus, 
it is the central idea in a whole series of parables. The God whom He pro- 
claimed was like an employer who gave to his workmen irrespective of merit 
(Matthew 20. 1-15). He was like a king who forgave the most stupendous 
obligations (Matthew 18. 23-35). He was like a host who invited even the 
rabble of the street to the banquet which he freely gave (Luke 14. 16-24). 
His joy over the repentance of a sinner is like the joy of a shepherd on finding 


? When we turn to the rest of the New Testament, one of the most amazing things is the relatively 
small number of times in which reference is made to repentance and the forgiveness of sins. The exception 
is the book of Acts, where a call to repentance is the burden of many of the sermons, especially repentance 
of the sin of the crucifixion of Jesus (2. 38; 3. 19; 5. 31; 8. 125 17. 30; 26. 18, 20.) Likewise, belief in 
Christ appears now as leading to the remission of sins (Acts 10. 43; 13. 38). In Revelation, the term, 
forgiveness, is not specifically mentioned. There are, however, continued exhortations to repentance; those 
in the letters to the churches, addressed as they are to Christians, presuppose the possibility of a “second 
repentance.” ‘The forgiveness of sins is mentioned once in James (5. 15), twice in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews where there is a relationship to Old Testament ritual (9. 22; 10. 18), twice in the Epistle of 
John (1. 9; 2. 12), and once in the Gospel of John (20. 23). It is striking that these words do not 
belong to Paul’s vocabulary. The only mention of repentance is of those who are already Christians; 
the only appearance of the word “forgiveness” in any early letter is in an Old Testament quotation 
(Romans 4. 7). It does appear three times in each of Colossians and Ephesians, for which there is adequate 


explanation in the particular situation. 
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a lost sheep, like the joy of a woman on recovering a lost coin, like the joy of a 
father on the return of a prodigal son (Luke 15). 

But the New Testament has other ways of expressing a new beginning. 
For Paul, the word is justification or acquittal. The prominence of this 
vocabulary in his letters arises not only from his own Jewish heritage of 
Torah, but his terrific struggle for a law-free gospel as the only correct inter- 
pretation of Christian faith. That which could never be atoned for by any- 
thing which man could do was no longer to stand in the way of perfect fellow- 
ship with God. Men had been pronounced righteous on the basis of God’s 
own act for men in Christ. Here, as elsewhere in the thought of Paul, the 
Cross stands in the foreground. It had been a stumblingblock that called for 
explanation. That explanation was found in the belief that it was a divinely 
decreed means through which God had acted for men. It brought acquittal 
to those who obediently accepted what God had done for them. This justifi- 
cation was eschatologically conceived; men would be safe at the judgment; 
but in principle, they had received it already. 

For Paul, deliverance did not simply mean a new start; it meant an 
entirely new creation. “If any man is in Christ, he is a new creature” (1 
Corinthians 5. 17; Galatians 6. 15). Baptism is not described as for the 
remission of sin. It meant that we die with Christ to the old man and rise to 
walk in newness of life (Romans 6. 4). Those who live in the risen Christ 
have already begun a new life. Men now walk in the Spirit, and he who pos- 
sesses the Spirit lives a life that is truly supernatural. He is not simply 
acquitted from his past sins. He possesses the energizing power of the life 
of the new age. It is true that Paul’s theory was not borne out by the moral 
fruit which appeared in the lives of all of the believers in his churches. But 
in his eyes, the believer was a new creation. 

When Christianity moved over to Hellenistic soil and was brought to 
men of other than Jewish background, a further interpretation of new begin- 
nings was made. That was the idea of a mew birth. A moral renewal was not 
thus described in Judaism,’ nor is it to be found in the synoptic teaching of 
Jesus. The point of connection lies in the word, “Whosoever shall not receive 
the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall in no wise enter therein” (Mark 
10.15). Children have everything to receive; so it is with anyone who would 
enter the realm of God. It means a new beginning, not a trust in any 


* Billerbeck has made a careful survey of the rabbinic evidence, where other applications of the figure 
are illustrated. Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar sum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, Vol. I, 
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righteousness of our own. Neither Jesus nor Paul call this a new birth. That 
term is first found in books influenced from Hellenism. James speaks 
of the Christian as “brought forth by the word of truth” (1. 18). 1 
Peter describes Christians as “having been begotten again, not of corruptible 
seed, but of incorruptible” (1. 23). The author of the Epistle of John goes 
so far as to say, “Whoever is begotten of God doeth no sin, because his seed 
abideth in him” (3. 9). This divine begetting through the word and the 
seed of God is related by the author of the Pastorals to baptism. God saved 
men according to His mercy “through the washing of regeneration and the 
renewing of the Holy Spirit” (Titus 3. 5). The Gospel of John likewise looks 
upon the new beginning as a birth from above which comes by “water and the 
Spirit” (3. 5). 

It would be interesting to trace the use of this figure of new birth all 
through the Hellenistic world of the first century, but that would not greatly 
illuminate the Christian use of the figure. It expressed for them a radical 
change of being. The Christian had received a new nature through baptism 
and the Spirit. He was born, no longer of the flesh, but of God. Probably 
many conceived this in terms which we would consider quite materialistic. 
But it is not untrue to its functional nature to express it in terms of an experi- 
ence which gave a new direction to the fundamental drives of life. There 
are some religions which aim to satisfy our present desires. There are other 
religions which seek to transform our desires, and make our former wants no 
longer desirable. The permanent meaning of a “new birth from above” lies 
just here. If men of the first century conceived that in terms of a new nature 
which came from the miraculous implanting of the divine seed, that must not 
blind us to the essence of the new beginning which it signified. 

The new birth has been a favorite expression in much of orthodox 
Christianity, but it has not always been noted that nowhere in the New Testa- 
ment is this brought into any direct connection with the death of Christ. It 
might be said that since the Spirit is first imparted by the risen Christ, and 
the command to baptize is first given by the risen Christ, His death was 
necessary for these things to come to men. But that is the only way in which 
any connection is made between the death of Christ and deliverance as new 
birth from above. This provides confirmation of the fact that the primary 
thought of the New Testament is that of deliverance, not a teaching about the 
death of Jesus. Deliverance meant first of alla new beginning. That might 
be expressed in terms of repentance and the forgiveness of sins, of justifica- 
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tion, of dying and rising with Christ as a new creation, or as new birth. What 
ties them all together is the common element of a new beginning which is 
made possible for sinful men through an act of God. 


II. Jesus as A SACRIFICE FOR SIN 


A second line of interpretation of deliverance was in terms of the offer- 
ing of sacrificial blood on the altar of the deity. This conception was universal 
in the religions of the ancient world. Animal sacrifices were an accepted 
medium of fellowship with the gods. The Jews had developed a most elab- 
orate sacrificial system, which has been the object of intense study. There 
is no agreement as to whether the origin of sacrifice among the Hebrews is to 
be sought in a communion theory ora gift theory. Certainly, the substitution- 
ary ideas of the priestly code and its Day of Atonement are far from repre- 
senting anything primitive among the Hebrews. But interesting and impor- 
tant as this problem is from the standpoint of the history of religions, it is 
quite irrelevant for the time of Jesus. If there ever had been a rationale of 
Hebrew sacrifice, it had long since been forgotten. Ifa Jew were asked why 
he made certain offerings, and what they were supposed to do for him, his 
only answer would have been a bewildered smile. These sacrifices were com- 
manded in the Torah of God; they were the accepted expression for seeking 
renewed fellowship with Him. A devout Jew must obey the Torah, and 
hence the sacrifices there enjoined must be offered.* That this was “argu- 
ment in a circle” he would not have realized. Just how God could be made 
propitious by the offering of a sacrifice which He Himself had commanded, 
no worshiper stopped to ask. If God could look with favor upon man after 
he had done this, why could He not do so before it? But the Torah com- 
manded the offering of bulls and goats, and the blood and burnt offerings 
continued with no question of rational explanation. 

Jesus took for granted the sacrificial system of His time and made no 
effort to abolish it (Matthew 5. 23; Mark 1. 44; 11.16). The early Chris- 
tians also joined in the Temple services in the fullest way (Acts 2. 46; 5. 12; 
21.26). Stephen is the first whom we know to have spoken in sharp criticism 
of the Temple (Acts 6. 14; 7. 48). We have no sources of information 


contemporary with the dim period of the emergence of the Christian Church. 


*“A theory of the way in which sacrifices and other rites expiate sin is in a revealed religion a 
superfluous speculation.” G. F. Moore, Judaism, Cambridge, 1927, I, p. 500. ‘The fullest attempt to 
state the permanent validity of the “sacrificial principle” is to be found in The Fullness of Sacrifice, by 
F. C. N. Hicks, Macmillan, London, 1930. 
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But at some period they came to look upon the death of Jesus as a sacrifice 
which replaced the levitical system of offerings. To trace the origin of that 
conviction, we must remember that they faced the stumbling block of the 
Cross as a fact which cried aloud for explanation. By the resurrection, Jesus 
had been declared the Son of God with power. But why had the cruel death 
of a criminal been necessary? How was this anomaly to be explained? One 
answer was ready at hand, at least for Jews who had inherited the Temple 
system of sacrifices. The blood of Jesus was the necessary offering which made 
possible the forgiveness of sin and the redemption of men. It superseded 
once and for all the offering of the blood of bulls and goats. This development 
was most natural among Hellenistic Jews, far from the actual Temple, and 
for whom the sacrifices were all largely theoretical. 

Contrary to common belief, the sacrificial metaphors are not prominent 
in Paul. While Christ is called “our passover” (1 Corinthians 5. 7), it is to 
be remembered that the Passover lamb was not a piacular sacrifice. The 
vague reference to the “blood of Christ” (Romans 5. 9; Colossians 1. 20) 
probably assume that this is sacrificial blood. The meaning of Romans 3. 25 
has been hotly disputed. It has been contended that the Greek word 
iAactypiov (hilastérion) is not witnessed as a sacrifice, but only as a votive 
offering. But even though this be taken as a sacrificial reference in the strict 
sense of the word, it is clear that it stands almost alone. In Ephesians 5. 2, 
we do read definitely, “Christ also loved you, and gave himself up for us, 
an offering and a sacrifice to God, for an odor of a sweet smell.” But the 
Pauline authorship of Ephesians is widely contested. 

The later books of the New Testament are much more definite. 1 Peter 
clearly looked upon the death of Christ as the equivalent of a sin offering. 
The author speaks of the “sprinkling of the blood of Christ” (1. 2) who 
“suffered for sins once... that he might bring us to God.” But even here the 
metaphors become mixed. The figure of a ransom is joined with that of a 
sacrifice in I. 18, 19, “Ye were redeemed . . . with precious blood, as of a 
lamb without blemish and without spot, even the blood of Christ.” But all of 
the allusions are purely incidental and contain no theory of why a sacrifice was 
necessary, or what blood could do for a man. Though the Gospel of John 
has no language drawn from the practice of piacular sacrifices, it is otherwise 
with the Epistle. There it is stated that Jesus is the “propitiation for the sins 
of the whole world” (2. 2). God sent His Son to be the expiation for our 
sins (4. 10); the blood of Christ cleanses from all sin. The same metaphor 
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recurs in the Apocalypse of John (Revelation 5. 6; 13. 8), where it is the 
slain Lamb who is the conqueror. 

The fullest use of the analogy of sacrifice is to be found in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. It drips with blood almost from cover to cover. The assump- 
tions of the Levitical system are accepted without question. “Apart from the 
shedding of blood there is no remission” (9. 22). The author likewise 
assumes that the repeated offerings of the blood of bulls and goats made by 
sinful men are not able to cleanse the consciences of men. In contrast, Jesus, 
the sinless, eternal, high priest, according to the order of Melchizedek, offered 
His own blood on the altar of heaven, making thereby a complete and perfect 
sacrifice for sinful men and bringing perfect access to God. To understand 
the imagery of this book, it is necessary to bear in mind that the essential 
priestly act was not the slaying of the victim, but the offering of the blood. 
Christ had been slain on the Cross on Calvary; that was not the altar; the 
altar was in heaven where His priestly offering was made. Having offered 
His own blood once and for all, Jesus remains as the heavenly intercessor 
with the Father. 

But despite the fullness of the portrayal of the death of Jesus as the 
necessary and efficacious sacrifice for sin, the underlying question is not even 
raised, much less answered. Why was the offering of sacrificial blood neces- 
sary, and how is it that the sprinkling of the blood of the sinless Son of God 
is really able to cleanse the consciences of men from dead works? Paul had 
insisted that it was God who had sent forth His Son as an expiation; according 
to John, it likewise was God Himself who had provided the sacrifice; and 
here in the Epistle to the Hebrews it is emphatically insisted that Jesus is not 
acting from His own will; he has come to do the will of God in perfect 
obedience. And that faces us with a question which no early Christian 
attempted to answer. Why was it any easier for God to forgive sin after 
He had caused blood to be offered to Himself on the altar in heaven? Why 
could not the gracious will of God find expression toward men without any 
such bloody transaction? It is no answer to appeal to the mystery of God’s 
way with men. Of course mystery remains surrounding the relation of the 
Determiner of destiny to His sinful creatures. But is it really God’s way 
with men, or simply a survival of primitive conceptions of religion, a sublima- 
tion of the ancient idea of blood offerings which carries with it the denial of 
the whole conception? 

Part of the lack of clarity in facing this issue squarely lies in the ambigu- 
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ity of the English word “sacrifice.” We all know that from the Christian 
point of view, sacrifice is an eternal law of life. The utter self-giving of an 
individual to the cause of God is the very essence of Christian living. The 
life of Jesus from beginning to end was sacrificial in that sense. He gave His 
life unstintingly, even though it led Him to across. But this moral concep- 
tion of self-sacrifice is something entirely different from the belief that the 
cult offering of blood has some mysterious efficacy in making possible the 
forgiveness of sins which could not otherwise be pardoned. 

Throughout the entire New Testament, the demand for sacrificial living 
is made. Paul wrote, “I beseech you... to present your bodies a living sacri- 
fice.” In the Epistle to the Hebrews itself, the stress is upon the fact that 
the perfect sacrifice did not consist in the offering of the blood of an uncon- 
senting victim, but the voluntary, self-offering of Christ. Such obedience in 
the doing of good and offering of praise is required of all, “for with such sacri- 
fices God is well pleased” (13. 16). When the New Testament interprets the 
death of Christ as an expression of the self-giving love of God, every mind 
which has entered into the spirit of the gospel must instinctively join. But 
when the imagery of the Jewish sacrificial system is accepted as a permanently 
valid principle of interpretation, many feel that the thought of blood offer- 
ings serves to veil the gospel rather than to illumine its central, vicarious 
truth. It was simply a first-century way of saying that in the death of Christ, 
God had done everything necessary to bring men into fellowship with Him- 
self. 

There is one other idea with which sacrificial imagery is associated in the 
New Testament and that is the thought of a new diabyxn (diathéke). It is 
very unfortunate that the translation “covenant” is retained for that word. 
While the original Old Testament usage may have been of a two-sided agree- 
ment pledged between individuals or groups, long before New Testament 
times it was the sovereign dispensation of God, which man might accept or 
reject, but had no part in determining. The Greek word for “testament” 
was used in contrast to any word meaning “covenant” in our sense, because it 
was an ordinance which God Himself had established. 

The Christian gospel as a new dispensation is already to be found in 
the vocabulary of Paul (2 Corinthians 3. 6ff.). Mark describes the cup at the 
Last Supper as a “covenant cup,” though he does not use the phrase “new 
covenant” with its obvious reference to the Jeremiah passage (31. 31-34). 
The blood of the covenant is rather a reference to Exodus 24. 8, where the 
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dispensation of God was ratified by the sprinkling of blood on the altar. The 
new covenant in Jeremiah is one written on the hearts of men; there is not 
one syllable there about the necessity for the sprinkling of blood. That does 
not keep the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews from quoting the passage in 
its entirety, and interpreting the death of Jesus as providing the sacrificial 
blood necessary for the ratification of the new dispensation. 

It is clear that this was a sacrificial metaphor used by those Christians 
who had broken with the Jewish law, and who looked upon Christianity as a 
completely new religion. But does the idea go back to Jesus Himself? That 
presents a very complicated problem, and one which cannot be examined here 
in any completeness. Basic is the question of the attitude which the historical 
Jesus took toward the Torah, the old covenant. Did He reject the Torah and 
aim specifically to replace it with a new dispensation of God? If He came 
not to destroy the law, but to fulfill it, the answer should be clear. The only 
escape from that conclusion would lie in the thought that the new covenant 
was simply a re-establishing of the old, not the replacement of the old by 
something entirely different. For, though Jesus differed from many of His 
contemporaries in His interpretation of the Torah, He never repudiates it. 

But only in one connection does the early Christian tradition presume to 
attach the idea of a new diathéke to the ministry of Jesus; that is at His Last 
Supper. There, His words do not deal with the interpretation of the Torah, 
nor the forgiveness of sin, but with the coming kingdom of God. The covenant 
cup is associated in Mark with the words, “I shall no more drink of the fruit of 
the vine, until that day when I drink it new in the kingdom of God (14. 25). 
The new diathéke is the reign of God (Luke 22. 29-30). That Jesus prob- 
ably saw in His approaching death a necessary means for the coming of the 
kingdom of God is a thought which our Gospels witness and which there is 
no adequate reason to deny. But that He thought of His blood as the offer- 
ing which must be sprinkled in order to ratify the new dispensation is, to say 
the least, doubtful. It is not legitimate to claim that Jesus Himself inter- 
preted His death as a sacrifice in the cult sense of the ritual application of 
blood. Some Christians may still find in it a useful metaphor, but for many 
others it is an outgrown conception which stands in the way of the realization 
of the abiding truth of the Gospel. 


II]. DeELivERANCE As A Victory OvER THE Gop-Opposinc Powers 


One of the most striking facts in the Synoptic Gospels is the wide dis- 
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parity of space given to stories of the forgiveness of sinners on the one hand, 
and to accounts of the healing of the sick upon the other. No one can deny 
that the bringing of the assurance of God’s forgiveness to the “lost sheep of 
the house of Israel” was central in the ministry of Jesus. But only a very few 
individual cases are reported. Of the many healings, the most prominent 
are the demon exorcisms. Over and over again, the evangelists report that 
Jesus heals those oppressed by demons. In the one story where the forgive- 
ness of sins is related to healing, part of the argument seems to be that sickness 
is not a result of sin (Mark 2. 5-11). The alternative theory was the one 
apparently held by Jesus, that it was due to evil spirits. His own ministry 
was one long conquest over them. His opponents, the Pharisees, accused 
Him of doing this by the power of Beelzebub, the prince of demons. But 
Jesus emphatically rejected that interpretation. Instead, “If I by the finger 
of God cast out demons, then is the kingdom of God come upon you (Luke 
11. 20). In other words, the dawning powers of the kingdom of God were 
revealed in the driving out of demons. The deliverance which was coming to 
men was a victory over the God-opposing powers. 

But this was only a preliminary aspect of the coming deliverance. The 
message of Jesus was a call to repentance in view of the imminence of the new 
age, the reignof God. The powers of evil were still manifest; their complete 
overthrow had not yet come. New Testament study had made it clear that 
Jesus anticipated a catastrophic event, introduced by the judgment, when 
God’s rule would finally be established.* Jesus did not deal in any apoca- 
lyptic speculation about the details of that event. He issued a prophetic call 
for repentance that men might be ready to enter into this deliverance which 
God was so soon to provide. We have just seen that Jesus saw the powers 
of that age already present in His own ministry, and I believe that He 
expected to be identified with the Son of Man coming on the clouds of heaven. 
But we are not here concerned with these disputed details. The point to be 
established is that deliverance for Jesus did not simply mean the new begin- 
ning which came in the forgiveness of sins; it meant also that victory of God 
over the powers of evil, which was the essential prelude to the consummation 
of the kingdom of God. 

I have already pointed out that there is no authentic word of Jesus join- 


* The latest attempt to interpret the Gospel evidence to that effect in a different way is to be found 
in the theory of “realized eschatology,” argued by C. H. Dodd in The Parables of the Kingdom, New York, 
1936, and elsewhere. It is doomed to failure as all other attempts to deny the clear evidence of the New 
Testament on this point. 
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ing the necessity of His death to the forgiveness of sins. There are two 
important passages in Mark, however, where Jesus does assert the necessity 
for His death. One is where the ideal of the path to greatness through lowly 
service is climaxed by the word, “The Son of man came to give his life as a 
ransom for many” (10. 45). The other is the word accompanying the 
covenant cup at the Last Supper, which we have already quoted. Though 
neither of them stands in any relation to the problem of the forgiveness of 
sins, both are connected with the coming kingdom of God. Some scholars 
point out that the Lukan form of the word on service has no reference to 
giving His life as a ransom (Luke 22. 25-27); they insist that this is the more 
original form. While the Markan formulation may be influenced by com- 
munity beliefs, it is a dubious procedure to argue on that basis, for that is just 
the question at issue. How can anyone know for certain that Jesus did not 
assign the significance to His death that the Gospels claim He did? I think 
that it is sounder to assume, for the sake of argument, that Mark’s version of 
the word of Jesus is authentic, and to point out that in each case the question 
at issue is the coming of the eschatological kingdom of God. In one, the 
disciples are concerned with who shall sit on the preferred thrones. They are 
told that service is the law of life in the kingdom of God so that Jesus is about 
to give His life that that kingdom may come. In the other, the implication 
is that His blood will lead to the new dispensation and bring nearer the day 
when they will drink with Him in the new kingdom of God.® 

We should not deny, then, that Jesus related His death to the deliver- 
ance of men. It was not the shedding of sacrificial blood to make it possible 
for God to forgive men’s sins. It was an historical accompaniment of the 
victory over the God-opposing powers. In trying to destroy Him, they 
really destroyed themselves. Before we turn to the fullest development 
of this line of interpretation, in the apostle Paul, it should be noted in passing 
that the Johannine writings also contain it. The kingdom of God is not a 
living conception for the fourth evangelist. But the death of Christ brought 
the casting out of the prince of this world (12. 31). It brought deliverance 
through victory over the God-opposing power. Needless to say, it is central in 
the Apocalypse of John. Christ has already overcome (5. 5); if the persecu- 


*Vincent Taylor has recently attempted to rehabilitate a sacrificial interpretation of the ministry of 
Jesus in Jesus and His Sacrifice, London, 1937. It seems to me that he denies the very principles of his 
own critical, historical books on the synoptic problem, in the interpretation of the Biblical passages. I 
am glad to quote his conclusions on this point, “His words clearly show that He thinks of His suffering 
and death as necessary to the establishing of the Divine Rule,” p. 258. 
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tion which the readers are undergoing is so severe on earth, it is because the 
dragon has already been defeated in heaven (12. 10) and cast down; the 
final victory is certain to come, when the beast and dragon will be thrown 
into the lake of fire (19. 11ff.). 

We have already noted that Paul did not exhort non-Christians to repent. 
There was a very good reason. That would have been analogous to shouting 
to a drowning man that it would be a good thing to swim to shore. Paul 
believed that men were ina very desperate plight, from which they were help- 
less to save themselves. Unless deliverance came, there was no salvation. 
First of all, they lived in a world which was a fallen creation, groaning for 
redemption, and now subject to various angelic powers. As all men of his 
time, Paul believed in star spirits which could and did stand between man and 
God. He did not sing such an optimistic song as “This is my Father’s 
world”; it was a world subject to principalities and powers. Our wrestling 
was not with flesh and blood, but with these. 

In the second place, man was enslaved to sin in the flesh. Sin was uni- 
versal because it was a taint inherited from Adam, which man was powerless 
to resist because of “flesh.” Alongside of the Old Testament idea of flesh as 
weak, creaturely humanity, Paul has the more dualistic idea of flesh as actu- 
ally opposed to God, the competitor of the Spirit. Man is not good, and able 
to save himself; he is in the grip of flesh, from which he needs to be delivered. 

In the third place, this man was obligated to a law which he could not 
keep. Whether Paul would have deveioped this side of his thought if it had 
not been for the Judaistic controversy, we have no means of knowing. It 
certainly is responsible for the prominence in Romans and Galatians. A 
curse rested on everyone who did not obey everything that was written in 
the law. But man was not able to fulfill its commandments because of sinful 
human nature controlled by flesh. Hence, the law, which was good, was not 
able to deliver, but instead, brought condemnation. And Paul cries out for 
unredeemed mankind, “Who shall deliver me out of the body of this death?” 
(Romans 7. 24.) 

Paul, the Christian, had found the answer in Jesus Christ. We have 
already noted the central place of the Cross in the thought of Paul. We have 
seen that suggestions of a sacrifice offered to God to make it possible for Him 
to forgive sins do not stand in the foreground. But when adherents of the 
so-called “moral influence theory” of the atonement try to interpret Paul as 
presenting the Cross simply as an emotional appeal to the hearts of men—as 
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the supreme expression of His undying love—it must be admitted that there 
is something which they have missed. There is an objective deliverance in 
Paul; but it is not a deliverance from God through any satisfaction or penal 
transaction. Though “the wrath of God” is a phrase which is to be found in 
Paul, it is almost objectified as one of the God-opposing powers.’ It is God 
who saves men from “the wrath” (1 Thessalonians 5.9). The objective ele- 
ment in Paul is one which theologians cannot discover until they put aside 
their monistic prejudices, and take seriously the dualistic aspects of the think- 
ing of Paul. Deliverance was thoroughly objective, from all of these God- 
opposing powers. 

The details of Paul’s argument should not detain us long; since we do 
not share in his exact view of the universe they inevitably seem far-fetched 
and unreal. On the Cross, Christ “despoiled the principalities and powers, 
making a show over them openly, triumphing over them in it” (Colossians 2. 
15). Hence, Paul could now triumphantly affirm that no creature can separate 
us from the love of God (Romans 8. 38-9). Though the completion of that 
victory awaited the end, when He should abolish all rule and authority (1 
Corinthians 15. 24), still the victory was already won in principle on the 
Cross when the rulers of this world unwittingly suffered their own overthrow 
(1 Corinthians 2. 8). 

Likewise, a sentence of condemnation had been pronounced upon “sin 
in the flesh” in the death of Jesus (Romans 8.3). In most men, death was a 
just punishment for sin. But in the death of Jesus, flesh itself died. The 
risen Christ sends the Spirit, and in the power of the Spirit man is able to win 
the victory over flesh. Likewise, man’s debt to the law was canceled in the 
death of Christ. As we have seen, all men deserve the curse which rests 
on those who do not obey the law. Only Jesus was sinless. Yet, the curse of 
the law rested on Him. He hung upon a tree, and in enduring the curse pro- 
nounced in the law upon that, he satisfied all of its claims upon men (Galatians 
3. 10-12; Colossians 2.14). The law belonged to the old aeon, but with the 
death of Christ, the new age had been introduced. 

Thus we see that deliverance was for Paul an objective fact, quite apart 
from the delivering of any actual men and women. We are not here con- 
cerned with his presentation of the subjective appropriation of this deliver- 
ance through faith and the sacraments. We are not concerned with the life 





™C. H. Dodd presents this point of view in his commentary on Romans in the Moffatt series; the 
argument is most fully developed by G. P. Wetter, Der Vergeltungsgedanke bei Paulus, 1912. 
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of love which was supposed to follow this deliverance as men walked in the 
Spirit. It is sufficient to make clear that Paul wrote out of an experiential 
certainty that in Christ, and primarily in His death and resurrection, God had 
performed a great act of deliverance for men, triumphing over all of the 
God-opposing powers, as he conceived them in his world view, and setting 
men free to enjoy the liberty of the Spirit in Christ Jesus. 

At first glance, this thought of Paul appears distant and alien to us. 
None of us believes that the world is subject to fallen star spirits, or that 
man is a creature of “flesh,” or that he stands under a curse because he does 
not obey the details of the Jewish law. But to raise such objections is to miss 
the main issue. Though Paul’s vocabulary is outgrown, are there no facts 
which correspond to what he was striving to express? We may speak rather 
of demonic forces, of complexes and neuroses, or of “supra-personal forces 
of evil.” Our interpretation of the refractory aspects of the universe is bound 
to differ from that of Paul; incidentally, it will probably appear as childish to 
the men of 4000 a. p. as Paul’s appears at first glance to us. But the basic 
question is this: are there such refractory aspects of the universe over and 
beyond the sinful will of individuals like ourselves, forces which do not repre- 
sent the perfect will of God, and which stand between us and the realization 
of the redeemed life? No one can deny that Biblical religion teaches a pro- 
visional dualism. Most philosophers crave a monism, but a striking feature 
of our time is the lengthening list of important thinkers who recognize under 
some terminology or other that a place must be found in any true interpreta- 
tion of life for what we have called for want of a better general term “the 
refractory aspects of the universe.”* For the New Testament, deliverance 
did not simply mean the forgiveness of individual sinners by the gracious 
will of God. It meant an act of deliverance from all that stood between men 
and the fuller realization of the divine will. Can any interpretation of the 
gospel be complete which falls short of this message of the New Testament? 

But at this point, we come face to face with a final difficulty. It was one 
thing for men of the first century to believe that in the death and resurrection 
of Christ, a decisive blow had been delivered against all such powers. If 
these were still outwardly oppressive, the final overthrow was nevertheless 
“just around the corner.” It is a different thing for men and women living 
in the twentieth century, facing the terrible realities from which they need 


*I would not commit myself to anyone of the current interpretations, but I am strongly convinced 
that no valid interpretation of religious experience can rest content in any other position. 
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salvation, to discover just how events of nineteen hundred years ago can 
provide a death blow to these God-opposing powers which oppose us. How 
does Jesus save me now from all those things from which I need deliverance? 
That is not an academic question, but the heart-searching query of needy 
men and women. 

The answer is, after all, easy to give. The first Christians did not claim 
that they had been saved by a carpenter-teacher by the name of Jesus because 
He had taught them how to live, valuable as that teaching might be. God 
was their Saviour, and He had redeemed them through Christ. “God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself” (2 Corinthians 5. 19). Men 
were delivered because God had not only brought forgiveness in Christ but 
also power to overcome. We too do not believe in a dead God who has 
retired in deistic isolation from the world which He once visited. The God 
whose saving power was revealed in Christ is the ever-present God who seeks 
today to help men overcome every barrier to the good life. God is today in 
conflict with those refractory aspects of the universe to which I have referred. 
The deliverance which we need is not simply the good advice which is to be 
found in the teaching of the historic Jesus. It lies in the sustaining power 
which comes through those cosmic resources which are from God. It is not 
Jesus who saves, but the eternal God whose word became flesh in Him. 

Though the aim of this article has been to present an objective portrayal 
of early Christian teaching, the sympathies of the author have not remained 
hidden. There is no deliverance for anyone unless a new beginning is pos- 
sible. There is no gospel without the proclamation of God’s gracious forgive- 
ness, by which the past, that we can never atone, need no longer stand between 
us and fellowship with God. But I do not see that there is any permanent 
validity in the idea that this depends on a blood-offering which was once made 
to God. That does not mean, however, that deliverance is purely subjective. 
As Aulén has brought so forcefully to the attention of the theological world 
in his Christus Victor,° the dominant New Testament conception is not that 
Christ was a victim offered to God, but He was God’s victor, through whom 
deliverance from the God-opposing powers had come. It is through the 
development of this idea, that the redemptive nature of Christianity will be 
preserved for the modern world. 





°G. Aulén, Christus Victor, 1931. It is the great merit of The Doctrine of the Work of Christ, by 
Sydney Cave (The Cokesbury Press, 1937), that the author gives such a prominent place to this point of view. 








Man Is Immortal 


GrorceE ARTHUR FRANTZ 


OLITICS without God and immortality are, in their end, tyrannous, 
p brutish and degrading. 

Why? Because what you undertake to do for men, and with 
men, depends upon what you think man is, whence he came, and whither 
he is going. 

Ours is the first age in history to form a conspiracy of silence about the 
goal and significance of life. We appear to be afraid to ask the ultimate ques- 
tions. 

Let your memory range back, back over the last two generations. 

Upon our fathers fell the shock of the view of life as an evolutionary 
process minus Providence, a creation without the Creator, no “Father Al- 
mighty, Maker of heaven and earth.” 

They were wounded in their pride. They saw themselves born of dust. 
Now the Genesis story had long ago told us that truth, but had touched it 
with the flame of immortality. Our fathers under their shock felt no breath 
of God. They saw only forty-second cousins hanging by their tail in the 
family tree. 

Upon our generation fell the horror of war and the ghastly failure of 
peace. 

Psychoanalysis tagged along to give us the strange comfort of uncover- 
ing for us the black, beast desires which blind and pervert our boasted human 
reason. And the age of reason learned to distrust reason. 

The economic slump brought the collapse of the gilt gods, called “Com- 
fort and Security.” Who now can sing “Glory to man in the highest, for 
man is the master of things”? It is as silly as it sounds, Mr. Swinburne. 

Do you wonder that our generation is disillusioned and frustrated? 
We gave up our hope of immortality, our sense of eternal justice, yonder, 
if not here. We traded our hope of eternal life, for “the larger hope,” as 
we were taught to call it. We exchanged heaven for high-pitched expecta- 
tions of a perfected human society. An earthly paradise was just round the 
corner. It was to replace the Kingdom where God’s love has room and 
authority to make all wrong right. 
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New inventions would air-condition even Utopia. Comfort was to be 
King, pain killed, all hurdles down, all sand-traps carted off, all greens to be 
shaped like funnels, every hole “a hole in one.” Life without hazards! 

And when will all these things be? Next year? In ten years? Ina 
rounded century? No! The bubble burst. The new society turned out to 
be the old society minus God and immortality, plus hate and braggadocio, 
and brutal race nationalisms. 

We are left now with men who are not sons of the Eternal. They are 
only biological specimens, born from below, born to perish. Their only 
need is bread, and some one to herd them, order them around and use them. 

If man is born from below, if he is nothing but the product of a bio- 
chemical process, then certainly he has no inalienable human rights—no 
more than a fat steer in a field has rights. 

If man is not immortal, he has no eternal value. If he is not the child 
of God, then he may be used as a mere instrument in any political and eco- 
nomic experiment. He is not only the product of his tools; he is just a tool. 
And there is no sanctity in a shovel: it can be cast aside when the grave is dug. 
Death is the only immortal. Man is merely a dictator’s cannon fodder. He 
is a pawn in a supreme state. He is just a fraction, a humiliating vulgar 
fraction in a totalitarian system. He is only one eighty-millionth of the 
population. 

The tragic deflation in our day is the reduction of the gold content of 
man; the depreciation of our spiritual currency; the wiping out of the eternal 
human values. When the Christian conception of man is nothing but a fiat 
money, man is only dust, and not gold dust. 

When God or God’s will becomes a question mark, man is only a colon. 
In the Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge is a huge canvas showing nothing 
but a gray sky—no sun, nor moon, nor stars—ominous and dark with fearful 
portents, and against that leaden sky, a colossal question mark. It has a 
title, “Young man looking at the future.” 

Make no mistake, we cannot maintain the eternal values of man as a 
person, with rights, if we let go God and immortality. Banish God and an 
eternal life, and you banish human sanctity. You bow meaning out of exist- 
ence. There is no purpose in man’s history. There is no purpose, no progress, 
only change. 

God be thanked, man isa rebel, a rebel against a meaningless life. Look 
what happens! Godless, devalued, lonely, mechanized man calls for the col- 
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lectivisms in which he may find significance again, in something bigger than 
himself. 

Godlessness calls for a collectivism, as social chaos calls for a dictator. 
Better any kind of social order than no order at all. Better any kind of big- 
ger purpose for life, than to remain a lost, frightened, and self-distrusting, 
lonely individual in an empty world whence God and life eternal have gone. 
This world is too big for mere mortals. It makes us afraid to be alone. 

The collectivisms have a message for frustrated and despairing mortals, 
who see themselves as exiles from immortality. They have a message for 
such men, but no permanent solution. They rescue drowning men at too low 
a level. They just bring our noses above the water. And the next political 
ripple or economic swell will strangle us. 

We need a boat. We need wings. 


“Bird which on frail branches balanced 
A moment sits and sings, 
He feels them tremble, but he sings unshaken, 
Knowing that he has wings.” 


Our immortality keeps us unshaken. 

The terrible “isms” are the joint creation of all men who have helped 
to devalue man by stealing the gold of his immortality. The political “isms” 
are the last effort of a godless world to bring back significance to a dehuman- 
ized civilization. They are the demonic attempt to make man content here 
without his immortality. 

Their end is injustice to man made into a religion. Their end is regi- 
mented misery erected into a social order. 

A this-world-centered life, which means a self-centered life, is moral 
anarchy for you and for any society which you may build on that God-divorced 
foundation. 

And contemporary history is underlining every word which I have 
spoken, underlining it with red, the red of the blood of brothers. 


IMMORTALITY AND THE ARTs 


Education without God and immortality is, in its end, tyrannous, brut- 
ish and degrading. 

Why? Because what you undertake to teach children, and how you 
teach them, depends upon what you think children are, whence they came, 


and whither they are going. 
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Education is the preparation for life. We move the previous question, 
“What life?” Is it for a life that begins, continues, and ends in time? Or 
is it for a life that is eternal with God? Is it for efficiency here, or for useful- 
ness here, and a destiny yonder? 

Will you let your mind range back over four hundred years to the begin- 
ning of free education required for all? 

Who started such education? It was the work of Calvinists, men who 
believed in a Sovereign and Eternal God, who created sons for immortality, 
a God who revealed Himself in mighty acts in history, above all in Jesus 
Christ. They believed that men must be able to meet God in reading His 
word. Therefore every man must be able to read that word. 

Schools were literally Bible Schools. All the tools of learning were to 
help men to know and to do the will of God. 

Then what followed in the years? The State took over the task of pro- 
viding people the tools of learning—reading and writing and arithmetic— 
and all that grew out of these. 

The churches were to teach the learners the Bible, the significance of life, 
the use of the tools for a destiny with God. 

The state schools were interested in facts; the Church, in persons and 
in the interpretation of those facts for character forming. 

Now what has happened in our day? States have decreed themselves 
sovereign over all life. These states want a certain kind of citizen. They 
decide to make that sort of citizen. They usurp the power of the Church. 
They set themselves to control the total life of youth. 

There is no Eternal God; there is no immortal life in man. There is 
only national life, race life. And these states will fashion youth’s whole 
life in the state’s own image. 

The center of the battle front between the opposing forces of Christian 
faith and a this-world view of human life will be fought in the fields of pub- 
lic education. That battle is now raging. There is no such thing as academic 
freedom where the State is supreme. Why do we have Mr. Einstein at 
Princeton? 

In a supreme state, education becomes a mere branch of power politics. 
These governments officially lay it down as axiomatic that the function of 
teachers is not to teach truth but to teach what lies in their purposes, to in- 
culcate doctrines that will support their vast and vile assumptions, and so form 
citizens who will serve those purposes. They would make the philosophic 
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mind a serf to a pagan view of life. They would make the inventive mind 
a slave to the forces of destruction. Academic freedom and ecientitec research 
themselves are at stake. 

Alfred N. Whitehead asks, whence did the Western world derive the 
conviction on which all scientific research depends—the conviction that the 
universe is a system, not chaos, that it responds to the demands of reason? 

He answers that it is the faith derived from the Jewish and Christian 
Bible that has given us a reasonable universe; the faith in one living God 
of truth and righteousness, Sovereign and Creator of the universe, upholding 
all things by the word of His power. 

Only faith in God can secure for our schools the right to academic free- 
dom. Only the Christian world view is the guarantee of sane, honest con- 
structive thinking. 

What color of human ink is contemporary history using to underline 
thistruth? Isitcrimson? Or are we color-blind? 

Every educational system has a metaphysical basis, like it or not. 
Theories without metaphysical roots are bubbles. There is a theory that there 
is God, sovereign, with a purpose in human history. Education is the process 
of acquainting man with the will of God, and leading him to cast his life into 
the stream of that purpose. Man is created by God with inalienable rights. 
Men who held this theory stood up to tyranny, rebelled in the name of eternal 
right, founded free states, and built schools and colleges everywhere. 

Their grandchildren thought God was unprovable, therefore irrelevant; 
that history was man’s show; that education was for this life only. Anda 
grand show it was for a while. They called clouds to their service; they sub- 
dued the dust; they sought out many inventions; but now ¢hings are in the 
saddle, and the kingdom of man is collapsing in blood. Now it is anybody’s 
show, not God’s, certainly not man’s. 





“Let him take who has the power, 
And let him keep who can.” 


And we have fatalism, the poisonous fruit of a lost faith in God. Wars 
are considered to be inevitable, a wild scramble for power, and no sense of 
possible victory for ideals. Civilization cowers, terrorized, haunted by fears, 
powerless to resist. 

Our hope is in the Christian doctrine of evil. Evil is not an essential 
element in the universe. It is not something that we must adjust ourselves 
to as we must to the laws of nature. It is not an essential but a contingent 
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element in life. We by our freedom invited evil in, and we by our wills 
can help God to drive it out. 

The life, death and resurrection of Christ is the sufficient evidence that 
evil is not an essential part of life. It can, it has been conquered. 

Education without God and immortality is, in its end, tyrannous, brut- 
ish, and degrading. Education with God and immortality makes a people 
easy to lead to good purposes, but difficult to drive; easy to govern, but im- 
possible to enslave. 

“Tf immortality is untrue, it matters little whether anything else be 
true or not.” 


IMMORTALITY AND PHILANTHROPY 


Our philanthropy depends upon our belief in immortality. What is 
philanthropy in a godless state? It is only keeping the state’s human ma- 
terial in good condition, because they are more valuable when clean and 
healthy. So also are pigs and cattle. 

The philanthropy of a godless state is limited to the docile, the blindly 
obedient. There is no philanthropy for those who protest in the name of 
God and an eternal purpose. 

Is there any philanthropy for the Jew who in the name of God the 
Eternal maintains an allegiance to the Kingdom that is above all states? 
Is there any philanthropy for the man, who in the name of the limitless love 
of Christ speaks for man as God made him—a creature of immortal worth? 

No, hurl these God-kindled rebels out across the frontiers. Let the 
rest of the world worry about them. Or let them stay awhile, and by their 
death fertilize the earth for the subservient. 

The Jew has sustained the onslaught of Assyria, and Babylon, and 
Egypt, and Rome, all totalitarianisms that make Hitler’s look like color 
day at a girls’ finishing school. And the Jew has stood at the grave of all his 
persecutors. Do they hate the Jew so, just because he stands as the bleeding 
reminder of a God who cannot be eradicated from His world, and of an im- 
mortality that beggars all earth-bound purposes? 

Philanthropy is Greek for “love of man.” Is there any such love 
which can long survive the passing of man’s love for God? Is it surviving 
where the love of God is dead? 

God had an only begotten Son in whom He was well pleased, and He 
made Him a preaching physician. 

He sent Him to us with the gospel, good news of the love and power 
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of God, and with the gift of healing, that we may be sure that God is on 
the side of health, that God is against all evil and disease, and that He is 
the destroyer of death. 

Without this sense of God are you doing more than mending bodies for 
cannon targets; curing them for further sufferings; giving them more days 
and nights for pain; helping them to limp on in a journey that ends in dusty 
death, where skull and crossbones crown the emptiness with their derision? 

If you are not serving the torch of an immortal life in man, then why 
not remove the flame from your symbol, and keep the serpent alone? 

A low view of God and man will go on prostituting your rich research 
and blessed healing to ever more brutish purposes of ultimate destruction. 

As God is God, and man His undying child, you are helping God to give 
him another and an eternal chance for life. You are helping God to remove 
the curse of sin. (O Jesus! what gifts Thou hast given to Thy servants! ) 

The great artists see life in its vaster relations, under its aspect of 
eternity. They speak the language of the immortals; beyond our light of 
reason they perceive with the light that was not born on land or sea. 

“The ear, the eye doth make us deaf and blind.” Only a few wave- 
lengths are visible to our eyes. The senses are keys to a few doors only. God 
has a gift of higher organs of perception. Great art is the vision of life recon- 
ciled to God, its dissonances lost in a healing harmony, where pain is past, 

and death is done away. 

In true art the troubles of life have done their worst, and we see only 
their power to purify the soul. “The storm of life is seen now in the golden 
frame of peace.” They are glimpses into eternal reality. They are the 
testimony that “the soul cometh from afar.” The real artists are our spies 
on eternal life; God’s secret agents bringing us knowledge of heavenly things. 


“Because it is the glory and good of Art, 
That art remains the one way possible 
Of speaking truth, to minds like mine at least.” 


(Was ever art like the art of the story of the Prodigal Son? ) 


“So may you paint a picture, twice show truth, 
Beyond mere imagery on the wall— 
So, note by note, bring music from your mind, 
Deeper than ever e’en Beethoven dived— 
So write a book shall mean beyond the facts, 
Suffice the eye and save the soul beside.” 
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Great art is the soul of man awake to God and immortality. Lesser art 
is the soul of man asleep to eternal things. Art is the fine flower that blooms 
on a way of life. One way of life blooms in a Sistine Madonna—woman, 
pure, regal, the eternal mother, glorious against a background of angels, 
supernatural. Is it strange then that an aimless, skeptical age should blossom 
in cubism and surrealism? 

If God and immortality are not true, then what are all our acts of wor- 
ship, our praise and prayers, our sacraments, but a smoke screen of incense, 
behind which we hide ourselves for a little while from the intolerable fact 
of death? 

If God is not true, what are the alluring cadences of a pastoral sym- 
phony, what the crashing triumph of the Hallelujah Chorus, but a pleasant 
racket under which we cover the dreadful dissonances of death? 

If eternal life is not true, what are the lonely heroisms of patience in 
which some brave souls endure the pain of separation, but the stoic self- 
deception of men who see a mirage in the cruel desert? 

If God is not true, what is all the sweetness of life but an orange out of 
which we soon draw all the pleasant taste, and then cast the skin to decorate 
the cosmic garbage can? 

What is anything deep and human? What is poetry, what is art, what 
are faith and hope and affection, but some makeshift by which we steep 
our senses in a little forgetfulness, and hide ourselves for a moment from 
the intolerable fact of death? 

But God and immortality are true! 

And education is the nourishing of the seeds of immortality which God 
has planted in all His children. 

Medicine is the ministry of God’s mercy to His sick children. 

Philanthropy is the love of man to man made mighty in the love of God. 

And music is God’s eternal love finding a word to speak home to our 
hearts. 

Thanks be to God, there is God and immortality. The eclipse of faith 
is neither total nor final. | 

We know something real and ennobling about man, when we read him 
in terms of Jesus Christ. Here is man, man as God intends him. This is 
his value, worth the disturbance of the stars, worth the Cross of the Son of 
God, worth the shattering of the seals of all tombs, worth redeeming, worth 
raising from the dead, worth Christ’s preparing a place for him. 
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The world is God’s world. It depends utterly upon Him. Apart 
from Him it has neither worth nor meaning. Man is God’s child, and apart 
from Him we have neither value nor significance. “In him is life (deathless 
life) and that life is the light of man.” 

All our prized liberties are coming back again. 

For men who recognize each other as children of God can trust each 
other with political freedom. They can tolerate difference of opinion. They 
dare to have free speech and a free press. They can always appeal to the 
Constitution, to God’s constitution of the universe, which was made by 
Christ, and for Christ and the world of His brothers. Nothing but Christ’s 
conception of life stands between us and the world-spread of degrading 
tyrannies. 

Here, in this land, you may still dally with your decision for God and 
immortality. Here a man may still say that the Church is just cheap senti- 
ment about life—“rosewater”—“wishful thinking”—“father fixation.” 

None of the dictators has ever said anything so silly. They recognize 
their real enemy to their purposes. And they set themselves to silence the 
prophets and to destroy the churches. They are fully aware that they can- 
not ultimately mistreat men who know themselves as the immortal sons 
of the Eternal Father. 

The brutal tyrant in Browning’s “Instans Tyrannus” laid his plan. It 
is complete. Comes the moment when he thinks he has achieved his horrid 
ambition, the domination of a fellow man. The victim is down— 


“Do you see? Just my vengeance complete, 
The man sprang to his feet, 
Stood erect, caught at God’s skirts and prayed! 
—So, I was afraid.” 


And fear is the tyrant’s portion, so long as man may catch at God’s skirts 
and appeal to immortal justice. ‘The weapons of our warfare are mighty 
before God to the casting down of every high thing that exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of God.” 

You may consider the desire for continued personal life for yourself 
to be only a very subtle form of selfishness. But is it selfishness to treat other 
men as the immortal sons of the Everlasting Father? Is it selfishness to 
treat them with respect, and love, and care, knowing that what you do to 
them helps to decide their destiny? To treat them as immortals is the death 
of brutality and tyranny, and the resurrection of hope and liberty. 
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The only practical politics are the politics of the Kingdom of God. And 
the supreme political question is still the question about the soul of man. 

We have the eminent advantage of living at the end of an age, an age 
that held a conception of life as of this world only; a view of human existence 
entirely confined to time; an attempt to shape human society by purposes set 
solely in this earthly scene. 

We are now at the forks of the road. We see the end results. Blind 
guides have led blind men. And there is the ditch. 

We know now that where there is no vision of God and of man’s im- 
mortal worth, the people perish, and they perish by wholesale. 

And it matters little what petty interests you fill into your days and 
nights; it matters little what kindly things you do for folks: if you are not 
dealing with men on the basis of their immortal worth and destiny, you are 
helping to sap the ramparts of human freedom, and you are on the side of 
the demons. . 

What can we do? 

Nothing, till we take our place in the community of the immortals, 
which is the body of Christ. 

Nothing, till you protest, in the name of Jesus, to the Eternal God 
against everything that destroys a soul for whom Christ died. 

Nothing, till we who call ourselves Christian become a society of people 
who treat each other no longer in terms of income, or class, or color, or race, 
but as sons and daughters of the King, immortal, invisible, the only wise God 
our Saviour. Nothing, till we see our neighbors as children of the King. 

Then everything! Then shall we see the morning break, the powers 
of darkness take their flight. 

A few months after the war I was in the regions of France over which 
“The Four Horsemen” had swept. In many of the villages the only thing 
rebuilt was the church tower. The Bishop had said, “Build the towers. Set 
the bells ringing. The people will come and restore their homes.” 

Build again the twin towers for God and Immortality. Set the bells of 
eternal hope ringing. And men will, amid the ruins, again build their homes 
for habitation, and a free society for the children of God, 





The Christian Compromise 


J. V. Mo_pENHAWER 


HE mere yoking together of two such words as “Christian” and 
“Compromise” will seem to most of my readers to be a proceeding 
of very doubtful taste. And the resultant morality will seem even 
more dubious. The succession of failures in fidelity to the Christian ideal by 
which professors of the faith have been often humiliated and sometimes actu- 
ally disgraced, will be recalled to mind as the fit illustrations of an easy 
coming to terms with the enemy. It will seem irritatingly unnecessary, after 
so long and so painful a training, to do more than wave the temptation away 
with one sweep of the hand. For him who is truly devoted to the Christian 
way the primary axiom for conduct is manifestly “No Compromise.” “There 
is no such thing as a Christian compromise. When it becomes a compromise 
it ceases to be Christian.” 

We remember how a few years ago the most popular words for ex- 
pressing the Christian idea were these: “The Christian adventure.” The 
phrase is indeed still popular, and for many reasons. As a vivid and some- 
times impatient protest against the half-heartedness with which many people 
have pursued their Christian purpose and have held their Christian faith, 
it is altogether worthy of respect. The peril of it lies in its power to persuade, 
by the mere attractiveness of the idea which it suggests, that Christianity is 
somehow in its nature a consistently enthralling and thrilling undertaking. 
Especially when the suggestion is made to younger people is it full of danger. 

It is not a little strange that at the very stage in the intellectual develop- 
ment, as we call it, of our world, when we have dismissed as unhealthy and 
leading to unsound conclusions the exciting and excitable methods of the old 
evangelism, we should, unconsciously I suppose, have taken back with the one 
hand what we gave away with the other. Perhaps it is partly because life 
must have some excitement. Perhaps it is partly because we feel, and with 
some justice, that it is a pity that people should get all their excitement out 
of other behaviors, other pursuits, and other issues than that of the following 
of their Christian ideal. Perilous it is, none the less, because it tempts us to 
believe that there is something about day-by-day Christian living that has 
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always the nature of a crusade; that it is always and everywhere an unfurling 
of many banners, and a baring of many swords. 

I bring to your mind the meaning, although I know all the temptation 
to dullness in the mere thought of it, of the Christian compromise, because I 
would have you look quietly and carefully at the task from the point of view 
of that which it is, rather than from the point of view of that which we wish 
it were. If we can say to ourselves for a moment that the Christian life 
instead of being a great adventure is, for the most part, a complex, continu- 
ous, troublesome, and exceedingly delicate enterprise, we shall come nearer 
to a correct description of it. 

There is in the word which here and there calls Christian life a great 
adventure, probably one solid, central truth which is in character with the 
world in which we are now living. This is its emphasis upon the need of 
experimentation, and experimentation, especially to the young, always seems 
to be a jolly performance. For those who have been longer at the task it is 
not so easy to see it thus. Asan experiment, however, we may accept it. The 
process of Christian living, to be really alive, must continue to be not only an 
experiment, but a continuous series of experimentations. 

Now, having written that, let me set forth the two obvious things which 
we ought to recognize at the outset of a careful, and perhaps not very en- 
thusiastic discussion such as this. 

First of all, there is the faith, together with a desire to see its triumph. 
Every Christian has that. Even the kind of Christian you call a compromising 
Christian has that. If he had not that there would be nothing to compromise 
about; if he had not that he would be by hostility or indifference, not for us 
but against us. There is then, first of all, the faith. There is with this faith 
the desire to see its triumph. No matter how lamely we may express it, no 
matter how unfiery, how half-dim may be the blaze in the utterance when 
we say, “Thy kingdom come,” we do mean it. We would have God’s king- 
dom come. No doubt we would be greatly surprised at signs of its coming 
soon, but hardly one of us would be so limp in his mental attitude as to say 
that he did not care when it came. If we say, “Thy kingdom come,” we mean 
that we hope it is well on its way. 

The second fact is the difficulty inherent in the material with which and 
upon which we are working. Now, there are two parts of that material. The 
one is the material properly so called, namely, this physical world. I say 
that world is difficult. In moments of despair we say it is intractable. No 
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man who has to handle the physical material of the world takes long to find 
out how stubborn it is. Even in a simple bit of repair work such as I have 
been watching going on in the last few days in the blocks between Fourteenth 
Street and Washington Square, it was clear that the business of constantly 
handling the material is difficult because of the material itself. 

But everything is more difficult still when we realize that what we are 
handling is mankind; and if there is one fundamental mistake from the dis- 
aster of which it is hardest of all to recover, it is to be seen in the attempt to 
bring Christianity forward while ignoring the difficulty of the human material. 
To ignore, for example, all those things which we can see in other men and 
in ourselves if we really care to note them. 

In the face of this inherent difficulty it would seem that no process of 
examination and adjustment could possibly be too careful. It would seem 
sometimes as little less than madness merely to suggest to a person, young 
or old, that entering into the Christian life and pursuing Christian enterprise 
is a constant adventure. If it is an adventure, it is not one with a constant 
baring of swords and unfurling of banners. It is an adventure of consistent 
and unremitting diligence in the experimentation which we need to make with 
the reactions of the mind of man to propositions that are put before him; a 
constantly increasing knowledge of what men do and of the way in which 
men behave when we approach them in certain ways. 

Before observing the nature and the method of this process, it is well 
to ask why compromise has such a bad name, and to what bad things so good 
a name has been attached. I know what most men think about when the talk 
is about compromise, or when someone even mentions “compromise” in their 
hearing. We think compromise is the same thing as laziness, or dilatoriness, 
or cowardice, or indifference. We suppose that it signifies a shabby substi- 
tute for achievement; sometimes a substitute so shabby that we flatter our- 
selves by calling it a half-measure. We think of the poor tricks and evasions 
that after all are not compromises, but surrenders. 

One very evil result has come of regarding these defeats, these sur- 
renders and treacheries, as compromises. Normal intelligence has been 
thrown into a panic by a fierce and proper moral revulsion against all bad and 
shameful traffic in this kind, with the consequence that the balancing mind 
itself has grown afraid of drawing ideas and purposes into the same field of 
vision with present possibilities and advantages. Defeat, honest and acknowl- 
edged, on an issue clearly defined has seemed both more tolerable and more 
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dignified than a settlement by which every demonstrable end is surrendered 
for some slight though real good. The wound-stripe and the scars could at 
least always be shown after the stricken field where all was lost save honor. 
Our very judgment has grown afraid of acknowledging advantages discernible 
only to the coolest and most indifferent appraisal. Yet it is only when we 
have become able to see advantages slight and apparently trivial as the steps 
in the ascent to a higher aim, that we are fit for the patient and wearisome 
business of changing a tough and stubborn situation into something better. 

Let me call your attention very carefully, because all this has a profound 
connection with the things we are trying to do in the world today, to certain 
moral disadvantages of ignoring or objecting to the way of compromise. I 
ask you to note some examples of the ruinous result of direct action. Observe 
what those people, called “the neck or nothing” adherents of one part of the 
cause, have brought to pass. Note the disasters that follow on the trail of 
bitter-enders, of all persuaders to extreme measures. 

Remember how much was left unwon by the Protestant Church in Eng- 
land, at the time of the Reformation and before the Civil Wars, because no 
decent compromise could be made. Remember the outflux of people from the 
shores of Britain to America because a decent compromise was not to be found. 
Remember the bitter words that we, ourselves, have spoken against these, the 
Pilgrim fathers and the Puritans who followed them, when we say that the 
very people who desired to find tolerance in the old country, could not and 
would not live by it when they came to the new. And with every word we 
have spoken we have set up a warning against those who believe that com- 
promise can be left untried and that all we need is to demand insistently the 
thing in which we believe, and compromise not at all. 

Remember the ill fate that befell one of the greatest kings, so far as 
fame is concerned, in Europe. You can still read the story of Louis XIV, who 
was king longer than any man in modern times. They called him Sun King. 
Rays of glory shone round his throne, and, perched on his high red heels, 
he counted himself the greatest man in Europe. But on a disastrous day he 
followed the principle of no compromise with respect to the worship of his 
own subjects and put an end to the law by the operation of which the 
Protestant had been allowed breathing room in France. And on that day, 
when Louis XIV revoked the Edict of Nantes, he set forces at work which 
made the French Revolution and the downfall of his own monarchy and that 
of his descendants inevitable. “No compromise,” he said. He was a good 
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Catholic, this man called by the word of honor from Rome, “most Christian 
king.” 

Think, for a moment, of the high Tories in England in the reign of 
Queen Anne. They disliked even so much tolerance in the enforcement of 
law as would permit the dissenter to have occasional conformity serve for 
obedience. They disliked the mere existence of what they called conventicles. 
They hated any person who would not accept everything that they deemed 
to be essential to the old high standing of the Anglican Church; and they fixed 
more firmly that peculiarly intolerant attitude in the Church of England 
which before the century ended had driven out of its borders John Wesley 
and all his followers. 

Now turn to the other side. I ask you to notice certain advantages of 
the spirit of compromise, and as a sort of introductory test there, I bring you 
an epigram by a man who himself was not always as tolerant as these words. 
It was written by G. K. Chesterton: “Never abolish anything until after you 
have found out why it is there.” And with that hung up for a motto we can 
go on. 

Some of the advantages of compromise are these: the use and develop- 
ment of a spirit of consideration, patience, tolerance, and humor. Only the 
man who practices until he has learned how to compromise in concerted action 
with his fellow beings can develop or possess those qualities. Only the man 
who has the rudiments of all these, especially a sense of humor, can be a 
true compromiser. Only the man who has patience and tolerance will know 
the experience of correcting his own view by those of others. Only the man 
who is patient enough to acknowledge and receive proofs of his own fallibil- 
ity will be able to serve with his fellow men as he ought to serve. 

In other words, there comes, with the practice of compromise, a keener 
perception of the delicate balance in which the present working situation with 
all its good and all its bad is poised. And many of those persons who say, 
“All you need is direct action, all you want is to do something thorough,” 
forget that this is how civilization itself is poised. 

It is very delicate. You observe its delicacy in those incidents in which, 
only by uncompromising actions, everything has been thrown into chaos and 
everything from the group to the State has to be rebuilt. 

God knows there are times when revolutions are necessary, but when 
revolutions come it is because for long periods of time before the revolution 
men were so insistent on their own ideas that they would never vary an inch 
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and would never consider the value of ideas different from their own. And 
only by accepting compromise as a normal process can we escape from using a 
degraded form of it, an easy concession to surrounding custom. The plain 
reason being, of course, that the same man who is unwilling to regard com- 
promise as a normal process is found himself in most instances to be accepting, 
without even knowing it, a series of wretched substitutes for what he himself 
desired, only dy virtue of having fixed his attention upon one way rather than 
upon the whole thing. 

All this may be adequately clarified, by simple illustrations in two or 
three fields in which we are having violent searching of heart. 

First, with regard to world peace: I set before you the idea of com- 
promise. The reason why I believed in the League of Nations was because 
I believed in compromise. And if my faith is now at low ebb it is because the 
League dismally failed to devise and to defend some very essential com- 
promises, and has made disgraceful surrender instead. The reason why I 
believe in the World Court is because I believe in compromise. Not as an 
escape, but as a necessity. The reason why I believe in the surrender of 
certain accepted national advantages is because I believe in compromise. The 
reason why I believe in the possibility and necessity of a revision of our whole 
attitude toward foreign countries, including even our long-time accepted 
economic policy of exclusion of goods, is because I believe in compromise. 
Nor can I conceive how anyone can ever expect to make a system, plastic and 
adjustable to circumstances in the relations between nations, mobile and prac- 
ticable in such a degree that strife by arms may be avoided—without the 
consistent practice of compromise. 

A vigorous and intelligent man of business, whom I have known and 
loved for many years, said one day, “I would like to see all the fighting ships 
of the world taken out and sunk in the middle of the Atlantic.” But he knows, 
and I know, that this delightful melodrama of his dreams is not going to be 
enacted! And we are both committed to the long and arduous task of 
persuading and reasoning in conference about navies and armies, gun power 
and man power, to the end that we may put into actual operation a process of 
effective if not very thrilling reduction of armaments. 

The second illustration is in the field of church unity. Here we are all 
in the habit of stirring ourselves, not infrequently, into rages, at the behavior 
of our neighbors. Here, we say, is another denomination, setting up for 
itself, and for itself alone, pretensions to a place in the eye of God not to be 
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shared by other and lesser folk, while everyone must know that you cannot 
have church unity on such conditions. The mere statement of no compromise 
is itself defeat to the idea of unity. If there is now such a lamentable flagging 
of effort on the part of Presbyterians of different names to unite with each 
other, it is because we refuse to admit that Union cannot be brought to pass 
without compromise, and that for the sake of each person having something to 
do with it, for the good of his soul and the soul of the Church, he ought to 
compromise. Not until we learn to put aside certain cherished notions of our 
own, notions that are so good that sometimes we may even mistake them for 
principles, not until we do that shall we learn how to achieve church unity. 

The last illustration has to do with the most difficult of all the problems 
that confront us, that of political and economic reconstruction. It is discourag- 
ing to hear someone discussing this question as if all we need to do is to enact 
two or three agreeable little laws. More discouraging still it is when we hear 
the proposition to abolish an elaborate financial system or a rather terrible 
and intricate scheme of production, or a popular habit of mind by the inscrib- 
ing of a few impressive official autographs! 

I am not myself much in love with those systems. And I want them to 
become other, in spirit and in operation, than they are. But I know the task 
is not easy nor simple. I know that if I succeed in winning, for example, 
security alone for those millions now so perilously insecure, I shall have 
done a great thing. Yet, I know that even security must not be bargained for 
unadvisedly or lightly, and without seeing to it that some other intangibles, 
like independence and liberty, are strictly maintained. I believe the security 
can be won—and without the sacrifice of the other. But I know it will take 
all our gifts of intelligence and good will, applied with careful adjustment 
of means, to do it. 

So, as we seek a better economic system, we are bound with a tremendous 
seriousness to the undertaking of the task with a primary assumption that we 
shall have to make compromises. If we are willing to adjust in working 
agreement with all the persons with whom we have to make terms, issue 
after issue, if a little advantage here and there can be gained, then we will be 
on our way toward building a better and more just economic and social 


order. 
This, then, is the way of compromise: it is the honorable and intelligent 


process by which we seek to gain our ends through due recognition of all the 
elements in the situation. We recognize its necessity in the very nature of 
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things. We know that but for a very small number of exceptional instances 
it is simply impossible to declare what we desire and forthwith obtain it. We 
recognize the existence of contrary matters as having an obvious bearing upon 
the question as to how much can be won at the moment. We know that the 
ultimate desire is always having to give place to the immediate choice. And 
the question what to do next is always having to be answered by a compromise. 
Every program built up by determined theorists has had to be modified by a 
series of patient adjustments to the facts. We may well remain unmoved by 
the triumphant jeers with which our antagonists have accused the Church of 
making terms with the world in which its people lived. For this is only say- 
ing that the Church had for the most part the wisdom and the grace to see 
things as they were and to gain what could be gained. 

A recent rereading of David Copperfield has drawn anew before my 
eyes the figure of that engaging and wise little madman, Mr. Dick. We see 
him as the pure idealist burning with pure desire, his soul aloft with his kite 
and King Charles’ head. But he is more startling and infinitely more useful 
in the rdle of commonplace adviser when he utters his three immortal sen- 
tences in response to the query, “What about David Copperfield, humiliated, 
poverty-stricken and afraid, a helpless little boy thrown on the apparently 
erratic mercy of his aunt, a boy who yet must grow up to be a man?” What 
shall be done with him? “Give hima bath,” cries Mr. Dick; “Put him to bed. 
Measure him fora suit of clothes.” If he had said, “Send him to Parliament,” 
even the admiring Miss Betsy Trotwood could hardly have maintained her 
fond belief in his sagacity. But Mr. Dick, however high his soul might soar 
with his kite, in the face of a human problem continued to be pedestrian and 
terrestrial. And for that he was not a worse man, but a better. 

Of course, it will seem still to many people that saying anything like this 
merely means that we are going back to the same regret voiced by one of the 
great writers of early church history who said, “And the rushing torrent of 
the river of God had become a broad but feeble stream.” And yet it is not 
true that we are consenting to postpone indefinitely the kingdom of God. 
It is true that we are proceeding with due humility to use whatever means are 
at hand, being all things to all men, if by all means we may gain some. 

Two things are indeed necessary if the process of compromise is to be as 
I have called it, honorable, intelligent, and effective. First, we must retain 
with undiminished loyalty our understanding of the central idea. The 
process of adjustment must not be allowed to degenerate into a series of vile 
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surrenders by which our faith may lose, as it has done in the past, almost 
everything except its name. And we must regard the successive phases of the 
compromise upon which we agree, with such earnest respect that we shall be 
prepared to offer in their establishment a devotion no less unselfish while 
more patient and tenacious than the brief and deceptive flame of unpractical 
enthusiasm. There are indeed times when naught will serve but the will- 
ingness to suffer everything since we can accomplish nothing. And in such 
hours the banner of Christ is simply to be held perfectly upright while its 
standard bearers one after another are cut down. But this is not the normal 
nor the usual state of things. What we for the most part face is the real 
possibility of winning something for the cause of the Kingdom if we will 
compromise—and then be brave defenders of the terms we have made. There 
is a fine passage in an essay by George Wyndham on North’s Plutarch. It 
was written a generation ago and is no doubt familiar to many of you. He 
has the following remarkable observation to make about those illustrious 


men: 


How comes it to pass that Plutarch’s heroes, being thus prone to compromise, yet 
fight and die, often at their own hands, for the ideals they uphoid? ‘The question is a 
fair one, and the answer reveals a profound difference between the theory and the 
practice of politics approved by the ancient world and the theory and the practice of 
politics approved in the England of today. “The good and ill,” says Plutarch, “do 
nothing differ but in mean and mediocrity.” We might therefore expect in his 
heroes a reluctance to sacrifice all for a difference of degree; and especially might we 
suppose that, after deciding an equipoise so nice as that between “authority and lenity,” 
his governors would stake little on their decision. But in a world of adjustment and 
doubt they are all for compromise in theory, while in action they are extreme. ‘They 
are ready in spite, almost because, of that doubt, to seal with their blood such certainty 
as they can attain. His statesmen, inasmuch as they do respect “the use and manners” 
of their time, endure all things while they live, and at last die quietly, not for an 
abstract idea or a sublime emotion, but for the compromise of their day: though they 
know it for a compromise, and foresee its inevitable destruction. 


This is how the world has gone forward. If Plutarch and his time 
seem far away, we may read the same story in the experience of Alexander 
Hamilton. He had outlined for the Constitution of the United States some- 
thing very different from the instrument that finally emerged out of the dis- 
cussions of 1787. How different anyone may see who cares to examine the 
surviving documents. But once the compromise had been made, disappoint- 
ing as it was to him in many details, he defended it with the resourcefulness of 
an advocate and the ardor of a lover. From this time on he continued to be 
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a spokesman for, and became at last a martyr to this cause defined by other 
minds and in obedience to opinions not his own. And when at last, the 
strength of the old Federalists crumbling about him, he chose to throw his 
influence on the side of Jefferson, he in a manner died in defense of his 
inner and ineradicable conviction that he might better entrust the destinies of 
his country to integrity of character and undoubted patriotism than to a subtle 
and pliable opportunism ungoverned by personal and political principle. 
And the evident hero of the Christian Church today is a man the strength of 
whose position is precisely this, that every decent compromise having been 
made he stands upon the firm ground of principles where even his enemies 
must know that as a Christian he is unquestionably right. Here no doubt isa 
suggestion of paradox. But I have not sought for it. So let it stand. 

That is where we are today. If we have conscience and intelligence 
enough we shall rejoice in the necessity of devising and accepting one com- 
promise after another, since all is to the end that we may help forward the 
kingdom of God; and if we will devote ourselves to making alive and effec- 
tive each compromise as it comes in its own place and power, we shall not 
have reason to fear for the long result. 

And so the task of compromise iii Church and in State, by the very 
magnitude and complexity of it, stands revealed before our eyes as having a 
grim magnificence of its own. And the men who succeed in it may well be 
found in the future as in the past to have in them the purest of heroic stuff. 
When Shelley wrote the renowned stanzas at the end of Prometheus he no 
doubt thought he was glorifying the martyrs in humanity’s unending strife 
for liberty. And so he was. But what he perhaps hardly sensed—what we 
ought to know—is that the heroes of this strife knew how to add to their valor, 
patience. In our Christian phrase, the will not only to do but to bear is the 
mark of those who follow in His train. 

To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite, 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 
To defy Power which seems omnipotent; 
To love, to bear; to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates; 
Neither to change, to falter, nor repent; 
This like thy glory, Titan, is to be 


Good, great, and joyous, beautiful and free; 
This is alone Life, Joy, Empire and Victory! 








Stars Over Babylon 


Moses Ricuarpson LovELi 


IGHTEEN years ago I was ordained into the Christian ministry. 
EK The World War had come to an official end not quite three years 
before and the urge that had prompted me almost as long as I can 
remember to throw in my lot as a minister of Jesus Christ, now intensified 
by my own war experience with the troops and all its glowing idealisms, plus 
an additional patriotic fervor to redeem the world from its autocracy and war- 
mongering, seemed to drive me steadily forward along the bent of my early 
decision to join the Christian ranks. In 1921 the world was still idealist 
pretty much. A treaty had been made in Paris, probably the best then pos- 
sible, all things considered. At any rate, the League of Nations was left to 
iron out the wrinkles. Germany had been humbled and was under pledge 
to indemnify the Allies to the extent of a stupendous sum, considered then to 
be more than sufficient to pay their war debts. She also was on the road toward 
almost complete disarmament—and once in that state, the Allies were 
pledged to meet her on her own level. On every side we had witnessed top- 
pling thrones and ancient regimes gone under. Democracies were in the 
ascendancy. It is true that Russia had experienced a strange, anomalous 
Revolution, but as yet had hardly begun her antireligious thrust. The 
Churches—Roman Catholic and Protestant—seemed miraculously to have 
survived the shocks of Armageddon and were sitting rather comfortably in 
their respective Zions. Protestantism, inspired by war-scale procedures, was 
engaged in an Interchurch World Movement of breath-taking proportions 
and was intent, on the home base, in keeping and enforcing Prohibition. 
Catholicism, now on a postwar schedule, was back again at her eternal task of 
consolidation and expansion. While the United States had plainly failed the 
hour and the tide that lead on to international fortune, and losing almost com- 
pletely her war-nerve, had withdrawn into her hermit cell of normalcy and 
isolation; still in the offing was the Kellogg-Briand Pact, signed by sixty-five 
nations of the world, our own included, all to pledge themselves to the 
renunciation of war as an instrument of international policy. All in all, it 
was a new world order that we faced. The War had not been fought in vain. 
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From the general wreckage, it seemed certain, were sure salvages which, 
when the balance sheet was finally struck, would leave us in the black. 

The balance sheet of history struck, now in terms of twentieth-century 
events, would be deep-dyed in red. The war to end war ended in a seething 
mass of hatreds, greeds, and lusts—broken all too soon by open cannonading 
on many fronts, keeping men and women the world around tense with fears 
and apprehensions on the brink of widespread open warfare. The League of 
Nations is dead, to all effective purposes. The Pact to Outlaw War seems 
deader than a doornail. Dictatorships, more extreme in their autocracy, lift 
their tyrannies more stark than ever, in the very lands whose prewar regimes 
would in contrast appear benign. The hard-won liberties and freedoms of 
mankind in many areas have gone down in the face of the rack, the inquisition, 
and the firing squad. International anarchy sways the planet, and honor, 
good will and forthrightness between the nations have struck new lows. At 
home, our boasted postwar prosperity, because of two depressions, following. 
in quick succession, lingers a far-off memory. Science, on which we pinned 
so much hope and faith, still achieves its miraculous results in magic mechan- 
isms but more apparent every day appears as a mere facade, lacking some- 
thing fundamental to man’s mastery and control which it seems absolutely 
powerless to give. Something has happened to the human spirit. The lid, 
veneered on, was blown off by the War, and the hard-won disciplines, refine- 
ments and dignities of the spirit have given way before the upthrust pressures 
of the innate, wild and untamed urges of the savage. We are witnessing, it 
appears, another Fall of Man brought on by principalities and powers, with- 
out and within, stronger than those with which man alone can cope. Human- 
ism, much vaunted a while ago, has already collapsed. Yet religion, once 
considered man’s chief ally in the age-old struggle, as never before is under 
fire, once in life’s very focal center, now, sideswiped by events, it seems on 
the fringing periphery. Catholicism in its very strongholds—Spain and 
Mexico—where lacking any competition it held universal sway, able it would 
seem to present Exhibits A of her rule and reign, has met with terrific reverses 
and apparent tragedy. Protestantism has everywhere been steadily growing 
weaker and often cuts a very sorry figure in her attempts to maintain her one- 
time place and strength. These two, with centuries of leadership behind 
them, are confronted by the most universal, brazen revolt against God and 
the institution supposed to represent Him on the earth that this planet has 
ever seen. Our civilization to many seems doomed, as those before it, to sink 
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into the valley of that recurring shadow that again and again has blotted out 
the fragile dreams and hopes of humankind. That the pessimist and cynic 
have ample forage in the present outlook on which to nourish their increasing 
gloom, no realistic review of current events for one moment can deny. 

It behooves, therefore, those of us who are most seriously concerned, 
to look at the facts objectively and assess the underlying causes that have led 
to our present predicament. Only so, I am convinced, can we find again, 
what, if any, is the real relevancy of religion to the changing status that 
confronts us and get the proper range for any effective attack. We are forced, 
by the very issues that have arisen, to be radical, in the sense that the very 
ground and roots of both philosophy and religion have been openly attacked 
and today are under as serious bombardment as ever the annals of their 
respective histories have recorded. Let us try to get, in so far as we can, to the 
very bottom of the matter. 

In a little volume by Lewis Mumford, entitled The Golden Day, the 
author claims that the dividing line between the medieval and the modern 
world appeared when first men turned their eyes from the eternal realm and 
began, on the one hand, to focus their eyes on new maps and charts as they 
set out to explore the planet on which they lived, and when again, for the 
first time in human history, their ears were startled by new-fangled con- 
trivances on towers and spires, that ticked off the passing hours, centering their 
attention not on infinity but time. That era, when both of these novelties 
occurred, marked the beginning of the great divide between supernaturalism 
and naturalism, between medievalism and modernism. And the intervening 
centuries have witnessed an ever-widening rift in the fundamental thought of 
men and women as that entering wedge has been driven further and further 
in toward the center of human consciousness. The hour when the maps were 
made and the clocks began to strike, marked a thrust at the very vitals of man’s 
fundamental, traditional concepts and basic thought forms. That era wit- 
nessed the birth of what since has developed into naturalism, secularism, 
humanism, nationalism, liberalism, and science—the prevailing “one world 
at a time and this world first” point of view. It relaxed the grip of other- 
worldliness and all that it entailed, freeing men to specialize in the near, 
rather than the far. It blotted out the ancient pole stars, man’s former guides, 
through enthrallment with man’s own established guideposts and immediate 
hour-by-hour interests. It relaxed the old pagan from his constraints and 
restrictions and subtly inaugurated the tendency toward self-sufficiency and 
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conceit that provided the best type of soil to snuff out theistic blooms and 
encourage agnostic and atheistic growths. As far as religion is concerned, this 
break with the past and outset upon untraveled, self-appointed paths, down 
which mankind for a long time now has ventured, caught the keepers of the 
altars napping and not yet have they been able adequately to shift their base, 
as the occasion long since demanded, get their feet squarely on the hard ground 
of this world’s realisms, still keeping their heads up in the blue of heaven’s 
ideal and maintaining a constantly vitalizing blood stream flowing between 
the two. Man has prided himself all along that he has put off at last the 
ancient infantilisms and has been maturing—growing up. At last, he’s come 
of age! That’s his boast! And look to what an Age he’s come! 

If by their fruits we are to know them, and surely this is a world where 
on every side one finds pragmatic tests, then in my humble judgment, already 
there is clear-cut handwriting on the wall. Materialism is not enough—wit- 
ness in the human race its wild, untamed flowering. Humanism is not enough 
—witness its inadequacy, now all too patent, to deal with the vast principali- 
ties and powers man’s ingenuity has discovered and released. Secularism is 
not enough—witness how it has only been able to free the old savage into the 
new civilization. Science is not enough—witness how it has given us vast 
new areas of knowledge, stupendous new capabilities, but no commensurate 
controls. Liberalism is not enough—it has no sufficient antitoxins or counter- 
viruses with which to offset or redirect the out-of-hand impulses of our prodi- 
gal urges. Nationalism—man’s current reigning deity—is not enough. Look 
around and see! Professor Albert Einstein with mature judgment claims 
nationalism is an infantile disease. “It is,” he says, “humanity’s measles.” 
All these have long since been tried, and are at present being tried, and found 
glaringly wanting. They have brought us head-on to the present catastrophic 
crisis. Of and by themselves, these do not answer the requirements this 
universe imposes on humankind if the race is to fit properly and adequately 
into its cosmic environment. As they are, these damn life, not save it. Our 
present pain and disaster are the caution signals, fast deepening in color into 
red stoplights apprising us of the fact that we are pursuing dead-end highways. 
Man is being pulled up short by Something outside—beyond himself; Some- 
thing in the very cosmic stuff that upsets his game on the basis of his own 
self-chosen rules by rules laid down aeons before this upstart got under way. 
We now face the impasse to which we have brought ourselves, in a world 
order that gives and bends, it is true, affords us ample leash, but nevertheless 
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ultimately imposes its adamantine demands on those who seek to live within it. 
This cosmos allows us long credits but always makes us pay its due-bills. 
Hegel said, “The history of the world is the Judgment of the World.” And 
today I hear again on every side the falling of the ancient gavel upon the 
everlasting judgment bar. There that Order stands—the supreme and ulti- 
mate totalitarianism that man only needs to heed because eventually he must 
or else is doomed. Witness the setbacks, upsets and tragedy experienced in 
our own single generation. Obey and conquer! Disobey and be laid low! 
Seemingly there are no two ways about it other than this fatal alternative as 
one scans the issues now at stake. As Bernard Shaw says in his play, “The 
Shewing Up of Blanco Posnet,” “What’s this Game that upsets our game— 
this Game that when you thwart it spells your own disaster, that when you 
mind its rules makes you feel bully—really bully—so that there comes over 
you the hankering desire to be for the Great Game every time?” As I see it, 
upon the facts those words represent and the answer that is given both by 
individuals and society, the destiny of man and men in the environment 
where fate has placed us proceeds apace or comes to naught. 

To attempt an explanation of these basic facts and to seek an answer to 
that question brings us face to face with an appraisal of the very ground of 
the universal stuff itself. I realize with you what an order this is for human 
minds, how vast the infinitudes are about us and how puny the race in the 
glare of a billion, billion suns set off as we are in one obscure corner of these 
mysteries and infinities. Ina relative world like ours, it is sure that there can 
be no ultimate, full-orbed finalities at any given time, once and for all com- 
pletely known and understood. Here we are faced with the necessity of 
merging our growing certainties with faith and hope and dream. Still the 
arc of conviction that rises gropingly toward the zenith to merge and lose itself 
in these factors beyond the realm of proof, should originate in the hard reality 
of what we already experience about us. The declination of that arc and its 
extension must everywhere be guided, rounded and prolonged only by legiti- 
mate inference and implication. 

It is my conviction, growing with the years, that the basic ground of 
this universe is a Spiritual Force and from that dynamic impassivity have 
come the moving creative urge and the central sustaining Power of all this 
cosmic show. In Itand through It, was at first and since has issued, the whole 
evolving process—this world’s ongoing panorama. One cannot explain this 
universal show in terms of naturalism, chance or mechanism. To attempt 
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such is too easy, all too simple an accounting of the multiplicity of facts exist- 
ence presents us. They are explanations that leave the whole of reality any- 
thing but circumscribed in their attempt to include and comprehend it. And 
it has been a source of real elation that the stark crude materialism—the 
simon-pure naturalism in the theorizing of the later nineteenth century, 
through the study and research of men like Millikan, Jeans, and Eddington, 
as they have peered into the infinitesimal and infinite structures of this uni- 
verse, has been seemingly outlawed forever. It is something that we have 
lived on into this time when the mystic and visionary of old have been in part 
substantiated in their idealizing fervor with the strict, exact findings of men 
of science who, attempting to find some adequate hypothesis with which to 
explain the facts, have perforce laid their tribute close to the altar doors. 
Never again, it seems, as sure as anything we know, will enlightened men 
conceive of this cosmic whole in terms of ultimate inert mass. “Ours,” in the 
words of L. P. Jacks, “‘is a living universe, athrob and dynamic from center 
to circumference.” 

Furthermore, that Power, rather than being anarchic, moves with pre- 
cision and has left its mark in orderly sequences and processes. ‘It looks,” 
says Jeans, “as if at the heart of All is a Mathematician.” Apparently all 
along, the Power behind the scenes has displayed a kind of professional ethics 
in its undertakings and from its own self-imposed law-abidingness has rarely 
strayed. There is dependability—a reliability in the world of nature—that 
the mind of man has not contrived but rather has discovered. We live in no 
grab-bag world into which passing whim and fancy can reach and take out 
what it will; rather ours is a world conditioned by certain adamantine routines 
and regulations, results following upon adequate causes, component, tight- 
fitting parts comprise the whole. That such is fact guarantees our own human 
ability in a corner of that universe to predict, to base our living on certain 
primary legitimate anticipations and not be misled. On that fact hangs the 
whole venture of our manifold, racially-discovered conclusions—the fact 
that not everything goes successfully in this world of ours, but that pain and 
disaster follow hard on what seem outlawed forms of conduct. A mathe- 
matical precision prevails in the natural order—a moral and spiritual order 
legislates finally upon the human. One cannot reap what one has not sown 
nor yet reap something different from what one has planted. Yet with all 
the orderliness there is apparently great elasticity still permissible in the 
process, allowing for certain measures of freedom both in the material and 
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inthe human realms. This Power at the heart of all, which in my conviction 
is infinite in its aims and purpose, is not, however, supreme yet in its sway. 
I am forced by facts I know to feel the present limitations in its rule and 
domain, convinced that it has worked hitherto and shall pursue its course till 
the whole shall acquiesce in harmony with the dream toward which the cen- 
tral Power moves. In its final spiritual triumph, I believe. And so loaded is 
the human element within us with the will-to-live and the hope that springs 
eternal in the breast, that man himself, despite all his wayward, untamed 
propensities and urges, shall through his own experience and the drives within 
him eventually be led into co-operation with the central seeking. I believe to 
that end, eventually, lead all life’s disciplines and frustrations. To that end 
the universe itself is replete with undreamed, still unrealized forces, on which 
the human spirit may rely if on discovery bent, as in this past century the 
seeking mind has discovered, undreamed by our Fathers, whole realms of 
material powers and potentialities to enhance and enrich the physical world 
about us. This world, as I see it, is loaded on the side of constructive abundant 
life, and running through it all, as Michael Pupin held, is a co-ordinating 
principle—a Power bent on the harmonization of all the parts into one orches- 
trated whole that one day shall include within its sphere the whole, entire, 
subject to its sway. That wholeness of its sway is the supreme holiness, 
toward which creation’s central Power moves. 

From the discovery of life’s basic quality in terms of energy I infer that 
ultimate reality is spiritual. Our faith has always held that God is a Spirit. 
From the fact that this energy is everywhere present I infer that this Spirit 
is infinite. Religion has always said He is infinite. From the fact that man 
can deduce law within the process I infer an indwelling intelligence and a 
rationality. From the appearance of man as a product of the ongoing of the 
world and from the consummation of this process in personality, I infer that 
personality is essential in the beginning because of its appearance in the end— 
a stream can rise no higher than its source. From the setback pains and 
frustration agonies attendant upon man’s turning his back upon the moral 
and spiritual judgment of this outer border, from the long-time development 
of the race, the appearance of its prophetic spirits, the glory of its Christ and 
His dreams of things to come, I see Life in its great trek across the land we call 
existence, answering the summons of the Grand Strategist of the universe. 
Our modern world, I hold, is revealing itself as the valid home of religious 
faith, the native habitat of spiritual values. It is presenting mankind with 
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greater assurance from the most extensive realm of external fact upon which 
man has ever been able to draw, and the most widespread testimony as to 
what results when the race works at odds with its environmental demands, so 
that I personally, with greater assurance than ever, am able to say, I believe 
in God, the Father, in a spiritual reality infinite and purposeful revealing 
Himself most completely and fully in Him whom we call the Christ. 

Now becomes increasingly evident the part that Jesus Christ and His 
gospel fulfill in a philosophy like this, the basic demands of which are for 
unity between the inner and outer, for harmony on the part of the individual 
with his spiritual environment, and on the part of society in all its phases 
with the external demands for that organization of life best adapted to secur- 
ing to the individual and the group the realization of the highest in terms of 
spiritual values. For the individual I see sin to be a broken communion 
between the lone soul and the Mind and Heart and Will at the center of the 
world. I see salvation as restored communion between the soul and its 
Creator. I see everlasting life as a perpetual communion between the indi- 
vidual and the world of spirit in which it claims its citizenship. Jesus Christ 
for me in this personal realm is the bridge between the inner and the outer; 
His Spirit, the liaison agent, the way of communication between the soul and 
its Maker. In Him and through Him we too may be at One with the 
Father. We arrive at such by way of the spirit that dwelt in Him, living 
again in us, which is the source and secret of life’s supremest joy, its unity and 
peace, the true triumph of the soul. Jesus Christ, to my mind, is no longer 
the humble Nazarene but is of truly cosmic significance. He is the first full- 
fledged citizen of the planet because He succeeded in closing the circuit of 
man’s fullest life. He offered the only full and adequate response to man’s 
ultimate environment. His reaction to the world outside Him and in turn its 
reaction down the centuries toward Him and the ideals He embodied brings 
to me an open revelation of what a world such as ours calls for, an example 
of truly successful living, the practical way alone in which we can meet its 
demands and enter truly into life. In the social realm, I see the principles 
of His gospel renounced, half-heartedly espoused by a world following afar 
off. Occasionally by an individual, a group, His way of life put to actual test 
achieves amazing results; in the meantime the world at large tries this, tries 
that; one program of social betterment follows hard upon another; catas- 
trophe succeeds catastrophe. Mankind has apparently preferred to be 
schooled by the method of trial and error. Perhaps in the long run it is the 
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only way and eventually we shall see it better so. But in and through it all 
I see man slowly but inevitably discovering that there is after all in the kind 
of a universe in which our planet moves only one thing that shall ultimately 
prove workable, fully meeting the demands of the environment in which we 
live, one thing, namely, the ideal as it is in Him. 

As a Christian minister this means to me that without any apology and 
embarrassment whatever, I may stand before my world today and tomorrow 
confident and sure. The stars in their courses are fighting for us. This is a 
universe loaded on the side of faith and hope, righteousness and peace. 
Rebuffed at times though we are, lashed by prevailing tempers and contrary 
winds, he who refuses to allow his conscience to be tarnished, keeps close in 
communion with the Central Passion, and draws for his strength upon the 
eternal and unseen reservoirs of Power, he may, it is true, be downed, but that 
for which he has lived and given himself shall live endlessly on. For while 
such a one, here and now, has stood outnumbered perhaps, nevertheless he 
has stood with that final majority, included in whose ranks is the Everlasting 
God. That religion has a future is to my mind unassailable. I only wish 
I could be as sure of a future for the Church I love—that Church which down 
the ages has been the traditional instrumentality in and through which man 
has ever sought to channel religion’s power and claims. Especially in these 
recent years I have been forced to ask myself repeatedly, ““What are the pros- 
pects of the churches, Protestant and Catholic, as we face, each in our respec- 
tive spheres and both together, the years to come?” 

For the Church as an institution man-made and managed does not have 
a charmed life nor can it expect any partial treatment at the hands of the 
outside world. Who can deny today that the Church as an institution obvi- 
ously is under the same general condemnation being meted out by the environ- 
mental demands to all the various, cherished organizations of mankind that 
have failed or been unworthy of the abiding issues of life? That we, Protes- 
tants and Catholics, who represent the churches and seek to carry on their cor- 
porate life are in the midst of the roughest going we have ever experienced in 
history, is a matter we cannot deny or lightly pass over. And yet perhaps we 
should welcome the situation in which we find ourselves with acclaim! Is it 
not all telltale that there is an overruling in this universe handing down its 
verdict, now, upon us—“Tried and Found Wanting!”? The sooner we are 
shocked awake by the fact of setback and frustration, the more hope of our 
being forced sooner to face once more the real and eternal issues. 
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The supreme need of the Church today is for a fresh, first-hand experi- 
ence of religion. What a commentary it is that in countries where for hun- 
dreds of years the Christian Church has been practically supreme in her sway 
together with the State—in countries like Russia, Germany, Italy, Mexico, 
and Spain, and often there the Church has been pre-eminent and dominant— 
the two chief modern fruits of that leadership appear to be Communism and 
stark atheism on the one hand and dictatorship and a return to the paganism of 
Woden and Thor and of the ancient Caesars on the other. By their fruits 
ye shall know them. And Christianity today in these her strongholds, both 
Catholic and Protestant, is confronted with circumstantial and conclusive evi- 
dence that the churches, whatever they may have had once, became so 
depleted in their religious stocks, that they are now bankrupt and disqualified 
in the very citadels of their former friends and disciples. To paraphrase 
the words of Cardinal Wolsey in Shakespeare’s King Henry the VIII— 

“Had they but served their God 

With half the zeal they served their worldly interests, 

He would not now in their age have left the churches naked to their enemies.” 
These are times for the Christian churches, Catholic and Protestant, to put 
on their sackcloth and ashes, put their prides in their pockets and enter into 
the confessional box face to face with the Eternal—as unclean to come clean 
in His holy Presence. Weas churches have sown the wind and the whirlwind 
of our sowing is now upon us. Back to the religion of Jesus! that religion, 
pure and undefiled, is the only possible forward movement that can lead us 
again to a new start. The present pain and tragedy of our lot are our due 
penance, the salutary purgatory of our lost and unshriven souls. The tragedy 
of it is that as yet there are few widespread indications that institutionalized 
Christianity in its historic forms has turned introspective, admitted its glaring 
sins, feels the heavy burden of its own guilt, and is of a penitent and contrite 
spirit. And the kingdom of heaven at hand, now as always, must wait till 
men, first of all, repent. 

When we once repent, find ourselves crumpled up at the feet of God, 
we may not only get new accessions of perspective but also be in line for new 
drafts of power. The most glaring distinction between the churches and the 
present world outside is the disproportionate power of the former when 
compared with the latter. Physically men today are giants. Spiritually they 
are too often pygmies. The world about is reveling in a power age. Over- 
night almost, that stolid, rigid, inflexible, external world, as our fathers and 
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our fathers’ fathers knew it, has come alive, recognized today as one vast, 
teeming dynamo replete with power. Tap it anywhere and it answers the sum- 
mons with undreamed sources of energy. And this has come about simply 
because men on the qui vive for power had the vision and ingenuity to release 
what might possibly be there, although they could not be sure till they per- 
sistently tried, and made it available to men for work in this world. I cannot 
believe that the universe that has prolonged the muscles of a man’s arm by 
the power of a shovel worked by steam, or has extended the range of man’s 
eye by the power of a lens to contact the farthest stars, or that extends the 
range of his hearing to pick up voices from the other side of the planet, or 
that has accelerated his God-given natural carriage with a motorized vehicle 
than can take him overland at three hundred and fifty miles per hour or 
carry him across the Atlantic in a trice; I cannot believe that a universe that 
has done so much for man physically has nothing for his soul. I believe that 
our common life impinges on a spiritual universe equally replete with power, 
a universe that is waiting for men to come experimental again with equal 
devotion and persistence in the realm of its unseen resources. To tap that 
universe about us awaits the genius and consecration of those of us who attempt 
to lead the churches back to their divine reserves. This must become for us 
our first and primary field for exploration and appropriation. Today in my 
humble judgment we have our whole procedure hindside fore. We dream 
our glorious dreams of economic justice and social hope, dreams of world peace 
and international federation, dreams of this planet become a homestead 
rather than being the slaughterhouse that it often is and to that end we pass 
our resolutions, lift our intermittent prayers and seek to realize in full the 
blueprint outlines of our sovereign purposes and hopes. We do all this, only 
to have our castles in the air come falling down upon our heads in dark, shat- 
tering debris. And why? Because there is entirely lacking any undergirding 
for their support in developed insight, vision and adequately sustaining zeal 
within ourselves or the body politic and social. There is no staying power! 
The coming of the Kingdom is stalled awaiting power and perspective, gener- 
ally diffused. If at these two points once again the churches can produce, no 
longer will they be branded parasites or opiates of the people. Productive of 
these, they will stand secure in the forefront of life’s onward march through 
essential service to mankind. It is my conviction that equipped with these 
the problems of the country and city churches can successfully be assailed. 
But if the churches now as organized should fail the world in these 
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respects, still to my mind religion would be forced to raise up some other 
instrumentality for its own expression and furtherance. Our humanity, with 
all its inarticulate dreams and hopes, its deep yearnings and blind gropings, 
will ever need some rallying focal center to give support and expression to the 
life within, that cannot be denied essential outlet. As long as men are men, 
and women, women, and the ideal lives on in the universe and persists in 
the race in the diffused solution of our living, we shall need the Church or its 
substitute. For just as in the chemical laboratory there is required the thrust 
of some reagent within the cloudy liquid of the test tube to develop a crystal- 
lized precipitate, so in man’s conscious and unconscious life, the reagent of 
some institutionalized thrust alone will likely generally bring about any 
articulation of that which is within. Something akin to the Church—I hope 
it may be the Church we know, but born again—to my mind is among the 
inevitable necessities as a means to the final End of life. Whatever best 
serves that End will alone be acceptable as a fit instrumentality, win its way 
to legitimacy and the right to survival in the long process of the marching 
years. 

Just what the institution is to be or what it will be like, still I feel, is an 
open question depending solely on what the Idealizing Power at the heart of 
the world selects as that agency best adapted to His claims, the likeliest to 
prove itself an adequate bearer of His purpose. Of one thing we may be sure, 
the God of this universe is bound by no hackneyed or outgrown implements. 
Neither is He Catholic nor Protestant. He may belong to all—but certainly 
He cannot be monopolized by any against His will. I hold He is nonpartisan 
as regards the sects and is confined to no single sanctuary. He lifts Himself 
above all our racial, class, religious and national divisions. He looks askance 
upon our picayune and outlawed quarrels, competitions, rivalries; and upon 
the outmoded bearers of His purpose will, right and left, pronounce a final 
death decree. That Power, with eternity on His side, awaits to back with 
His endorsement and guarantee that agency alone most harmonious with 
universal and to my mind Christlike interests. He seeks that agency that 
dares a rdle commensurate with His sovereign scope and will. The institu- 
tion that fulfills the demands of the great whole and therefore becomes the 
bearer in the world of true holiness will win above all other claimants. For 
it alone will meet, not fail, His urgent summons in humanity’s behalf. To 
make the historic churches again the thrust point of that Eternal purpose is 
our supreme challenge as we churchmen face the world in which we live. 
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toward organized religion. There are some who have an ardent, un- 

critical devotion to the church. Outside the authoritarian churches this 
view is rare among social workers. 

There is a second and probably larger number of people who are in- 
different to religion and hostile to the church. In many communities there is 
a wide gap between social workers and the church; often social workers are 
quite unrelated to any distinctly religious activity. This gap may be due to 
ignorance on both sides. There are some social workers who have had a 
“run-in” with some minister who has been stupid—we have plenty of them. 
Then they have quite unscientifically generalized and said, “There is the 
church for you!” So they have ceased to look upon the church as an ally 
in that which they are earnestly seeking to do. There are social workers 
who have gotten out of the stream of religious culture and really do not 
know what the church today is doing. It is surprising to discover how many 
intelligent people there are who are still picturing the church in terms of the 
small, ineffective, local institution which they knew when they were children. 
Several years ago I heard a certain Catholic priest relate this experience. He 
had been sent to New York for two years’ training in social work in order that 
he might come back and have charge of the social work in his community. 
The course was so strenuous that there was no time for recreation. One day 
he was sitting in the library reading his prayer book; a young woman, one of 
the students, who had been watching him, finally said, “What are you read- 
ing?” He replied, “I am reading the prayers that I, as a Catholic priest, 
have to use every day.” And then she said, with a look in her eyes that was 
a combination of smile and sympathy, “Well, from now on I am going to take 
as my recreation the fact that I don’t have to read a prayer book!” 

There is, however, a third group of social workers who are critical of 
the church, who recognize its limitations, are troubled by its shortcomings, 
but, nevertheless, have an enthusiastic conviction that the church has a value 
for man and for society. It is that point of view which I am interpreting. 


| N a group of social workers one is apt to encounter three points of view 
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Believing in the value of the church, imperfect though it is, I shall try to 
present its practical value in relation to the task of the social worker. 

Let me begin by calling attention to the fact that social work is a flower- 
ing in social action of that humanitarian interest which the church has main- 
tained through the centuries. We need to have that bit of perspective in our 
mind. For more than a thousand years the church was doing the pioneering 
work in this field—doing it faultily, but doing something, at least. Recall the 
stories of Francis of Assisi, the founding of the hospices and the sensitiveness 
to human suffering which marked the ministry which the church has sought 
to perform for those who are victims of social maladjustments. 

While in many ages it has created suffering, let us not forget that the 
church down through the years has been the fountainhead of that impulse 
which lifts social work from an income-producing job to a profession. Let us 
recognize also, as a part of our background, that the church is a major agency 
in developing the kind of people who do not become problems for social 
workers. The church is concerned with the attainment of character, with 
the development of personality that is courageous, that is poised and that 
possesses integrity. The church has been and is today at work in the com- 
munity developing the kind of people who are not described in case records, 
but are on the boards of social agencies, the kind of people who have the im- 
pulse that leads them to contribute to the support of social work. 

If the objection comes, “But the church has also fostered reactionary 
interests and has been intimately allied with the sort of people who resist 
social reform,” it should be recalled that there are also leaders who are 
striving to loosen the grip upon the church of “vested interests” and are 
working in the church to make it a power for social and ethical advance 
rather than a force for reaction. The church is increasingly working toward 
the goals with which social workers are concerned. 

Dr. Philip A. Parson, of the School of Social Work of the University 
of Oregon, in his book, The Introduction to Modern Social Problems, says: 


“Like the best medical science, scientific philanthropy is the answer of the 
modern world to the ills of our time. _It includes not only the attempt to cure the 
disease of social decay which is sapping our vitality, but also the effort to remove the 
causes and conditions conducive to it. Modern social service is not a newfangled way 
of administering charity. Modern social service includes every scientific effort to 
arrest social decay and remove its causes. Social science knows better than its critics 
that it is no solution of poverty to give away bread and clothing, any more than it is 
a prevention of immorality to arrest prostitutes or of crime to punish criminals. Pov- 
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erty, immorality and crime will disappear largely with the conditions which make 
people poor, immoral, and criminal. ‘The causes are known and, for the greater 
part, curable and preventable.” 


I am saying that the church is interested—not as much as it ought to be—but 
is interested in that factor of prevention. 

Concretely, what contribution does the church make to personal and 
social rehabilitation? What resources are there in the church? First, the 
church can contribute the poise and integration of a religious experience; 
that is the major contribution of the church. The particular form of the 
religious experience is of less importance than the fact of a deep rearrange- 
ment of the emotional and intellectual patterns of the self so that the person 
who feels “wrong, inferior, divided and unhappy,” comes to feel “right, 
superior, unified and happy.” In vital religion there is that which unifies, 
which liberates, and which empowers personality, gives it dignity and signifi- 
cance; anything that does that to personality is a thing that is a very valuable 
factor in the service of human beings. 

The church is an aid in socialization. This is the thing that Doctor 
Link stresses in his Return to Religion. I believe he over-stresses it, because 
he almost ignores the primary spiritual factor in religion; but certainly social- 
ization is something that the church has to contribute. There are so many 
people who have no ties at all, isolated individuals and families cast aside in 
the stream of community life; the church is one of the institutions that is able 
to furnish to these unrelated individuals an association. 

I am well aware of the problems that arise there—the problems of 
people who feel they do not have clothes quite good enough, people who 
have a certain kind of pride that makes them hesitate to go to church when 
they cannot put something into the collection plate, or who feel that there 
are folk there who have a sense of social superiority. We are working 
to overcome those difficulties in the church; but in spite of them, the church 
does furnish to many people the security that comes from belonging to a 
social group. Many organizations in the community are closed to people 
who need them the most—lodges, women’s clubs, and groups of that sort. 
They are not open to the individual who could really find greatest help in 
them, but the doors of the church are open. The organizations of the church 
are available for them. That is one of the reasons we have such a large 
percentage of queer people in our churches. They are folk who are border- 
line cases and the church is the one major institution in the community to 
which they can come and not be slighted or cast out. 
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There are in the church opportunities for a common social life for young 
people. In one city church, of five hundred young people and children of 
twenty years or younger, only one third comes from church families. Two 
thirds are from families who have no relationship to the church; a great 
many of these are from families that are decidedly underprivileged. There 
is quite a percentage from families that are on relief and those children find 
fellowship and security that mean much to them. The fact that their 
clothing is not as good as it might be does not mean they are not welcome in 
the group. The church furnishes opportunity for socialization. 

It furnishes also an opportunity for service, the chance for these people 
to do something in church organizations. It supplies them with a feeling 
of satisfaction and usefulness. In every church there are people who are 
so restricted in their income that they cannot pay anything to the support 
of the church, but they are ready to give their services; they do it gladly 
and have a great satisfaction in sharing in work that is going on. Families 
that are on relief can find a fellowship in the church as well as spiritual up- 
lift, that enables them to go through this serious time without great loss of 
morale. 

There are, too, opportunities in the church for adult education, for 
recreation, as well as for fellowship, and many of our churches have activi- 
ties in which these folk who desire such guidance can secure help without 
embarrassment. 

Many churches are already actively allied with the social work program. 
People do come to the church for help; the church knows their problems and 
the church has their confidence. If the church is adequately staffed, it ought 
to be able to give effective help to these folk who come for guidance and 
assistance. A growing number of churches have trained social workers on 
their staffs, giving a great deal or all of their time to social casework. They 
co-operate with the social agencies. They utilize confidential exchanges, 
handling situations not sentimentally, but with sound social work methods. 

How can closer co-operation between churches and social workers be 
achieved? There are some churches, of course, that are easy to get in touch 
with and to co-operate with because they understand the problem involved 
and are really eager to help in a constructive way. But there are some 
churches that are quite difficult indeed; it is quite impossible for social workers 
to co-operate with them. Their point of view is fundamentally hostile to 
that of the social worker. I think of one church which refuses to co-operate 
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with any recreational or welfare agency in the community that does not have 
evangelization as its major motive. Certainly the church has something to 
contribute to enriching people’s religious experience, but to look upon every 
person whom the church can serve as a “prospect” is a form of the exploita- 
tion of a personality, and that is just as deplorable when its motives are reli- 
gious as when its motives are economic. Personality ought to be looked upon 
as an end in itself, and not as a means of swelling statistics to report to the 
bishop at the end of the year. But the social worker can find churches with 
which to co-operate, and in those other churches one may be able to do a 
helpful piece of work in educating the ministers! It is a good thing for them 
if a case worker goes to them and says, “Here is a family in your neighbor- 
hood. They have a religious background, they have moved here from a 
little town on the upper peninsula and they need church contact. Will you 
see if you can get them interested in your church, and give them a feeling of 
fellowship and security through association with your church?” 

Another service which the church is contributing is counseling in the 
field of mental health. There are a limited number of ministers and church 
workers who are equipped to do this sort of thing, but there are more than 
there used to be; some of our churches are doing valuable work along this line, 
both in classes and in personal interviews. It helps materially in the stabil- 
izing that will maintain them through a time of stress. 

The church can help also by stressing human values as against the over- 
technical emphasis. If the church is inclined to oversentimentalize, the 
social worker is tempted to be overtechnical; perhaps we can help one another 
here. The social worker can aid the church to be a little less sentimental and 
a bit more scientific, and the church can uphold the social worker’s hands in 
the effort to keep the human phase of things uppermost. 

In a poem entitled “Confidential Exchange,” Ellouise E. Mitchell 
describes a temptation which comes alike to church and social workers: 

She goes, 


A girl of doubtful past 
And future more uncertain ... 


Five days she has tarried with us 

Here in our haven of virginal Christianity, 

And we have touched her with antiseptic fingers, 
When it has been necessary to touch her, 

But we have talked much of where she should go, 
We, who do not want her. 
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To us she has told her life’s story— 
Colorful, pitiful, 

Fanciful, we say, and shake our heads. 
Charity heads confer; 

We tell them what we know... 


God, we have conformed to the profession; 
Forgive us if we have missed a human soul! 

One other thing should be said as we look upon the trends in the world 
today. I am convinced that the church, because its major allegiance is to 
God and not to class or race or nationality, is the group which will best be 
able, in a time of upheaval, to withstand social pressures, in behalf of the 
values of truth and freedom and brotherhood. I recognize the possibility 
that something can happen here that is in some measure parallel with that 
which is happening in the totalitarian states across the ocean. While all 
religious people will not withstand that tide, yet in the church there is that 
allegiance which transcends the group and which will be a major anchor 
if there comes the pressure of a totalitarian state on this continent. 

Several years ago when Emma Goldman was lecturing in this country, 
I asked her to comment on the attitude of the Confessional Church in Ger- 
many. Miss Goldman replied that she was a freethinker and had no interest 
in religion; “Nevertheless,” she said, “credit should be given where credit 
is due and certainly the Confessional Church in Germany is the one group 
in the country that has had the courage to stand up to Hitler.” 

We do not know what is ahead, but there are values in religious ex- 
perience, in the security of the fellowship which the church can contribute, 
in the stabilization of personality through counseling. There is in the church 
much that is of value in working toward ends which social work envisions. 
It would be unfortunate if social workers were to miss the opportunity which 
the church offers for help in the task they are doing. In the church there 
are people who share their motives, who share their ideals, who share their 
will to be intelligent, who share their desire to be free and to use sound 
scientific methods in social work. We who are in the church feel that we can 
offer through religion certain resources which will assist in doing work in 
behalf of our fellow men. Many of us, with a long and intimate association 
with social workers and their methods, and because of a conviction of the 
valuable function of the church, are eager to close the gap between them with 
understanding and co-operation, which will mean very much to the church, 
and will be a distinct help in social work. 





William Mitchell Ramsay: Archaeologist 
and Historian 


WI BERT Francis Howarp 


‘ , J ITH the death of Sir William Ramsay at Bournemouth last April 

a notable career came toa close. He was in his eighty-ninth year. 

The obituary notice in The Times had a portrait of the old savant 

which must have surprised many readers. It shows a clean-shaven face, 

whereas the Ramsay who was known to so wide a circle of Biblical students 

is well represented in the portrait which forms the frontispiece to Anatolian 

Studies. In this he wears a heavy mustache, close-clipped whiskers and a 
short, pointed beard. 

The main facts in his life story may be briefly stated. Born at Glasgow 
on March 15, 1851, he was educated at Aberdeen Gymnasium and Aberdeen 
University. After a brilliant course the young graduate went up to Oxford in 
1873 with a scholarship to St. John’s College. Here he distinguished him- 
self by taking a First in Classical Moderations and a First in Literae Huma- 
niores. He pursued his studies in classical archaeology at the University of 
Géttingen. In 1878 he married and took his wife to Athens, where they both 
studied Greek art and he applied himself to epigraphy. The following year 
he crossed to Smyrna, and it was in Asia Minor that his most important work 
was done. While at Smyrna Ramsay was invited by Sir Charles Wilson to 
join him in a journey into the interior. Wilson had been appointed consul- 
general for Anatolia, and was commissioned to supervise the administrative 
reforms promised under the Treaty of Berlin, but he was also keenly inter- 
ested in archaeology, and his zeal for historical geography had been whetted 
by his service with the Palestine Survey. He was giad to encourage explora- 
tion, and Ramsay, helped by a traveling scholarship from Exeter College, 
Oxford, availed himself of this special advantage in studying the geography 
of Phrygia, Lycaonia, Cappadocia, and Galatia. On the recall of Wilson 
in 1882, Ramsay continued his investigations by means of an Exeter fellow- 
ship and a fund raised by some leading Oxford scholars. In 1885 he became 
first Professor of Archaeology at Oxford, but a year later was appointed to the 
chair of Humanity, as the Latin professorship is entitled, at his first University 
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of Aberdeen. This post he held for the next twenty-five years, until he 
retired through ill-health in 1911. All through these years he was a prolific 
writer, and he returned again and again to fresh exploration in Asia Minor. 
He was in great demand as a lecturer and visited America to give the Morgan 
Lectures in Auburn Seminary in 1894, the Deems Lectures in New York 
University in 1910, and the James Sprunt Lectures at Union Theological 
Seminary at Richmond, Va., in 1913. Lectures given before Harvard Uni- 
versity, Johns Hopkins University (the Levering Lectures), and Union Semi- 
nary, New York, were worked up with the Morgan Lectures to form the vol- 
ume, St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen. He was knighted in 1906 
on the occasion of the four hundredth anniversary of the University of Aber- 
deen. He had two sons (one of whom was killed at Neuve Chapelle) and four 
daughters. After the death of his first wife in 1927 he married again in 
1928. His death.came after some years of retirement, but for many years 
after his resignation of the Aberdeen professorship his pen was as busy as 
ever. 

His writings fall into three classes, representing his work as an archaeolo- 
gist, as a Biblical historian, and as a popular apologist. 


I 


His most enduring fame in the world of scholarship was gained in the 
field of archaeology. In the year in which he first visited Asia Minor he 
began a series of some hundred contributions to the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. From 1880 onward his tireless pen wrote in- 
numerable articles to the Journal of Hellenic Studies and to kindred journals 
in France, Germany, and America. The two books which contain the ripe 
harvest of these years spent with the spade and note-book are The Historical 
Geography of Asia Minor (supplementary papers, Royal Geographical 
Society, Vol. IV, London, John Murray, 1890) and The Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia, Vol. I (Oxford, Clarendon Press, Part I, 1895, Part II, 1897). 
This great volume, which was never followed up, had appeared in a rough 
draft in two contributions to the J. H. S.in 1883 and 1887. Ramsay described 
it as “an essay of the local history of Phrygia from the earliest times to the 
Turkish Conquest.” Those who turn to these earlier books will best under- 
stand the immense range of knowledge that lay behind his better-known books 
on New Testament subjects. No pains were spared that surveying, excavat- 
ing and epigraphic decipherment could offer for the recovery of ancient sites 
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and for tracing the course of successive civilizations. Lacunae in our knowl- 
edge of Hellenistic or Roman administration were filled in, and early Chris- 
tian history in Asia Minor was traced in a way that had been impossible before. 

To those who see the result of years of toil transcribed from crowded 
note-books to well-printed works of reference, the actual labor with all its 
thrills and bitter disappointments may remain a hidden chapter. How many 
readers have the slightest conception of the fatigues and fevers, the exposure 
to blazing sun and scorching wind, to drenching storms and flooded camps, of 
the miserable food and wretched transport, which such an intrepid traveler as 
Ramsay took for granted as part of his mission? Years afterward he told his 
colleague in a later expedition, Miss Gertrude Bell, that on the first journey 
he made in Asia Minor he found nothing at all. But she also recorded his 
excitement when she found a very queer inscription. The moment he looked 
at it he exclaimed, “It’s a Hittite inscription. This is the very thing I hoped 
to find here.” 

In the preface to the second part of his Cities and Bishoprics he tells the 
story of how he was unintentionally robbed of the fruits of one of his early 
expeditions. In 1883 Ramsay and M. Foucart, Director of the Ecole 
Frangaise d’Athénes, had, at the suggestion of the latter, drawn up a plan of 
operations. One of the two travelers sent out by M. Foucart fell suddenly 
ill, and the other, by pure inadvertence, followed the line marked out for 
Ramsay. The result was that for most of the first journey which began in 
May, Ramsay and his party found in many villages that a French traveler had 
been there a week or two before. To their chagrin, on arriving at Smyrna 
after a journey of ten weeks, they found the Bulletin de Correspondence 
Hellénique with an article containing the best set of inscriptions which they 
had discovered. In his irritation Ramsay wrote at oncea letter to the Academy 
criticizing this article. This unfortunately led to sore feelings on the other 
side, and a letter which Ramsay was persuaded to send to a French journal, 
instead of allaying hostility, seemed to increase the bitterness. Nor was this 
the only misunderstanding which the young traveling scholar had to endure. 
The German scholar, Professor G. Hirschfeld, who had absurdly accused 
Ramsay of gross plagiarism, died just after the first part of Cities and 
Bishoprics had left the author’s hands, before there was an opportunity of 
convincing him that he had no just grounds for his charges. 

A glimpse of Ramsay in these earlier years is given in that charming 
piece of autobiography by another great archaeologist, D. G. Hogarth’s The 
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Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life. The passage is too good to spoil by abridg- 
ment or paraphrase. “The apparatus of travel, which we gathered in Smyrna, 
was of the simplest—a single tent and a few pots and pans, but no canned 
stores; and two simple villagers were hired to serve us. The qualifications 
of the one chosen to cook became manifest on the second night in camp. We 
had left railhead at Seraikeuy, and ridden up the Lycus valley to the foot of 
the white cliffs of Hierapolis. Mehmet bought a turkey of the peasants of 
Pambuk Kalessi, and was bidden to have it ready for the next night’s supper. 
Early on the morrow we went up to the site, and all that day, under a broiling 
sun and among some of the best-preserved Roman tombs in Asia Minor, I 
entered on an arduous apprenticeship to the best epigraphist in Europe. 
Sharpset at nightfall we hurried down, expectant of our turkey. Mehmet 
sat placid, the bird at his feet. It was a corpse, indeed, but no more, not 
even a plucked one. ‘What am I to do with this?’ said Mehmet. He learned 
better as time went on; but throughout that journey we had little except 
sodden messes to eat, faring worse than any traveler need fare. It was partly 
because our leader cared little for what he ate, but more because, like his fol- 
lowers, he journeyed on a slender purse. Ramsay had made to himself a 
European reputation as an explorer of Asia Minor at a cost which another 
man would think scarcely sufficient for the tour of Germany; and it had 
become his principle, as, for similar reasons it has become Petrie’s, to 
suffer none but the barest means to his end. If both have pushed their 
practice to exceeding discomfort, both have taught several young Britons how 
little is necessity and how much superfluity: and it is not the least of my 
many debts to Ramsay that I gained in my first tour of exploration the will 
and the capacity to go farther at less cost than perhaps anyone but my 
master.” 

This was in 1888. Years later we have another glimpse of him. That 
learned and fearless traveler, Miss Gertrude Bell, who was no respecter of 
persons, thus writes from Konia (Iconium) in 1905: “The Consul and his 
wife met me at the station, and dined with me at the hotel. I found there 
Professor Ramsay, who knows more about this country than any other man, 
and we fell into each other’s arms and made great friends.”* Two years 
later they were partners in a new adventure. Fifty or sixty miles southeast 
of Iconium there rises an island of volcanic mountains called Kara Dagh 





* Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life, pp. 5f. (London, Macmillan, 1910). 
* Letters of Gertrude Bell, i, p. 223 (London, Ernest Benn, 1927). 
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(Black Mountain). In a cultivated stretch of fertile soil at the northern 
foot of this range lay an ancient city, once large and prosperous. It was sur- 
rounded by outlying settlements, monasteries and churches. The neighbor- 
ing people give this ruined city and its outposts the name of Bin Bir Kilisse, 
which means The Thousand and One Churches. The Oriental mind delights 
in fanciful exaggeration. There were actually about twenty-eight churches 
in the valley. Sir William Ramsay and Miss Bell agreed to explore these 
remains and publish the result of their researches ina book. Miss Bell writes 
in 1907, “Sir William is to write the historic and epigraphic part, and I the 
architectural.” “I should have been helpless without Sir William, and the 
more I work with him, the more I like him and respect his knowledge.” 
With the publication of The Thousand and One Churches Ramsay’s purely 
archaeological work may be said to have ended. 


II 


Long before this his fame had become established as one of the foremost 
historians of the Apostolic Age and of the relations between the early Church 
and Roman imperial rule. An important series of books began in 1893 with 
The Church in the Roman Empire Before A.D. 170. This was followed by 
St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen (1897), A Historical Com- 
mentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians (1899), Letters to the Seven 
Churches in Asia (1904), and The Cities of St. Paul (1907). To this period 
also belong the numerous historico-geographical articles in the first four vol- 
umes of Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, together with the three valuable 
monographs that enriched the Extra Volume of that Dictionary in 1904. 
These dealt with “Religion of Greece and Asia Minor,” “Roads and Travel 
in the New Testament,” and “Numbers, Hours, Years and Dates.” 

It was Ramsay’s chief contention that to understand the epistles of Saint 
Paul, or the narrative of Acts, or the letters to the Seven Churches of Asia, 
it is first necessary to know the lay of the land, the atmosphere and outlook 
of the district concerned, and the social and political history of the people. 
Ancient literature and inscriptions play their part, but much can be learned 
only by traveling over the ground. He scarcely veiled his disdain for rapid 
visits by tourists. In one of his essays he disavows contempt for “those who 
sojourn in the tents of Cook.” In another place he declares that “the modern 
traveler in a railway train never learns what the influence of scenery is.” A 





* Ibid., p. 239+ 
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footnote adds, “This section was written before Adolf Deissmann had per- 
formed the two train journeys which helped him to write his book on Saint 
Paul. . . . As an example of the distorting influence of knowledge acquired 
by a railway journey I quote from page 18: ‘At the present day it would be 
possible on horseback and then with the railway, to get from Colossae to 
Laodicea, which is near Colossae, and back again in two days (13 and 15 
March).? Such geographical remarks only darken the subject. One can 
do much better at home with a map.” 
The first result of Ramsay’s application of the historical ‘saatinall to 
New Testament studies was to convince the great majority of British and 
American scholars of the soundness of the South Galatian theory. This 
theory identifies the people of Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Lystra and Derbe, 
the churches founded on Paul’s first missionary journey, with those addressed 
by the Apostle in his epistle to the Galatians. The theory was not original. 
It had been advocated in Germany a hundred years before by J. J. Schmidt, 
and from time to time by Mynster, Béttger, and Thiersch. Renan in France 
and Hausrath in Germany had popularized the arguments used in its favor. 
Now Ramsay brought his unrivaled knowledge of the ancient history of Asia 
Minor to its support. His chief difficulty was to overcome the immense author- 
ity of Bishop Lightfoot, whose commentary on Galatians by the very strength 
of its historical method seemed to have settled the destination of that epistle. 
But Ramsay, with all his reverence for Lightfoot as a historian with a perfect 
mastery of material and method, argued that the commentary on Galatians 
was written in 1865, before the epigraphic material now available had been 
discovered. He was able to show that his own researches had led Lightfoot 
to modify his position on another subject and in the last edition of his com- 
mentary on Colossians withdraw a long discussion, substituting for it a foot- 
note in which he acknowledged that Abercius was bishop, not of Hierapolis 
on the Maeander, but of Hierapolis near Synnada. Not without reason he 
claimed that had Lightfoot lived to study the latest archaeological evidence 
from Anatolia he would have shown the same candor in revising his com- 
mentary on Galatians.* After half a century it cannot be said that the ques- 
tion is res judicata. In the English-speaking world there are still a few sup- 
porters of the North Galatian theory, and German opinion has been fairly 
evenly divided. 


“See Lightfoot, Colossians, p. 54, n.'; Apostolic Fathers, I, ii, p. 4945; Ramsay, Hist. Comm. on Galatians, 
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Of more importance is the renewed interest which Ramsay gave to the 
study of Paul by his St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen. Many 
who have devoted their lives to New Testament studies would say that their 
first eager interest in the Pauline writings was aroused by Lightfoot’s 
Galatians, but that their enthusiasm for Paul the man was kindled by this 
never-to-be-forgotten book of Ramsay’s. But it did more. It opened many 
eyes to the value of the Lucan narrative of the early Christian mission. We 
were enabled to see Paul the Christian missionary moving about in that 
Graeco-Roman world. Both the man and the world in which he enjoyed his 
citizenship became real. The past came to life again and was vividly present. 
Further knowledge of the Hellenism which helped to shape the Apostle’s 
later life was contributed by The Cities of St. Paul, especially in those chapters 
which describe Tarsus and its place in the teaching and practice of the Stoic 
philosophy of that age. No student of that book will ever again read the 
fourth chapter of Philippians with the same eyes as before. The Revelation 
of Saint John is the most difficult book in the New Testament. It raises prob- 
lems which belong to the sphere of source-criticism, of comparative religious 
ideas, of translation Greek, of apocalyptic symbolism, which lay outside Ram- 
say’s range of specialized knowledge. But his Letters to the Seven Churches 
made a permanent contribution to the study of the Apocalypse in two direc- 
tions. The imperial cult as the background of persecution in proconsular Asia 
stands out with a vividness that provides the reader with a new understanding 
to interpret the book as a whole. Ramsay also draws on his ample stores of 
knowledge to show that behind every one of the seven letters in Chapters II 
and III there lies an intimate knowledge of the church addressed. For Ramsay 
contends (sometimes, it must be confessed, with an excess of imaginative zeal ) 
that the character of each church has been affected by the history of the city 
in which it has its life. Subtle or open allusions are made to local circum- 
stances or traditions. Thus Pergamum, the center of the imperial cult, is the 
place “where Satan’s throne is.” 

Before leaving this aspect of Ramsay’s service to the interpretation of 
the New Testament, one example may be given of the treasure that lies 
buried in some of his less well-known works. For many years he poured out 
a ceaseless stream of articles into the Expositor, the Interpreter, the Con- 
temporary Review, and other magazines. Some of these were enlarged from 
letters addressed to the Academy or the Athenaeum. Later on many of these 
were gathered together into such portmanteau volumes as Pauline and Other 
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Studies (1906), Luke the Physician and Other Studies in the History of 
Religion (1908), The Teaching of Paul in Terms of the Present Day (1913). 
In the last named book there is a chapter about the relation of Saint Paul to 
the Greek Mysteries. This is an expansion of an essay in the Contemporary 
Review for August, 1913 (the substance of which appeared in the Athenaeum 
for January 25, 1913). Commentators had long been puzzled by the word 
embateuein in Colossians 2. 18. Textual critics had done their best or their 
worst with the text. Ramsay called attention to a recently published inscrip- 
tion from the Sanctuary of Apollo of Klaros, which contained this very word, 
“to enter upon,” describing the performance of some act or rite in the mystic 
ritual. This supplies the key to the passage, “Let no one cozen you of the 
prize of your life-race, finding satisfaction in self-humiliation and worshiping 
of angels, ‘taking his stand on’ what he has seen (in the Mysteries), vainly 
puffed up by his unspiritual mind, and not keeping firm hold on (Christ) the 
Head.” Saint Paul used this word because it was a technical term, and we 
can best bring this out by the use of inverted commas. “Its effect,” says 
Ramsay, “depends on the fact that it was a religious term familiar to his 
Phrygian readers. They caught the sarcastic innuendo that a person who is 
alluded to had formerly ‘entered.’ ” This theosophical leader in the Church 
was introducing ideas which he had brought over from his old belief in the 
Mysteries. Thus the entire passage (Colossians 2. 8-19) is treated by 
Ramsay as a clear indication of Saint Paul’s attitude to the Mysteries. It 
shows that the Apostle was opposed not to philosophy itself, but to the kind of 
philosophers that he encountered; that he gave the outward ceremonial of the 
Mysteries credit for veiling philosophic thought and appealing to a certain 
religious feeling in mankind; but that whilst recognizing the good intention, 
he condemned them as absolutely wrong in their methods and views. 


III 


Sir William Ramsay, in his earlier writings, became an unwilling apolo- 
gist. In his later years the apologetic motive became almost an obsession, 
and there is some truth in Professor Kirsopp Lake’s remark that in his later 
writings Ramsay “scarcely admits the possibility of error in Acts on any 
point.”’ The story of his surprising discovery of the historical value of Acts 
is told in the opening chapter of St. Paul the Traveller. “1 may fairly claim 
to have entered on this investigation without any prejudice in favor of the 





® Beginnings of Christianity, v., p. 147. 
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conclusion which I shall now attempt to justify to the reader. On the con- 
trary, I began with a mind unfavorable to it, for the ingenuity and apparent 
completeness of the Tiibingen theory had at that time quite convinced me. It 
did not lie then in my line of life to investigate the subject minutely; but 
more recently I found myself often brought in contact with the book of Acts 
as an authority for the topography, antiquities, and society of Asia Minor. 
It was gradually borne in upon me that in various details the narrative showed 
marvelous truth. In fact, beginning with the fixed idea that the work was 
essentially a second-century composition, and never relying on its evidence 
as trustworthy for first-century conditions, I gradually came to find it a use- 
ful ally in some obscure and difficult investigations.” Every reader of St. Paul 
the Traveller knows with what a wealth of detail Ramsay brings out the his- 
torical value of innumerable passage in Acts. 

Another example of the freedom from conservative bias with which 
Ramsay first approached New Testament problems is found in the story of his 
last interview with that great scholar, F. J. A. Hort, in 1892. “I mentioned that 
the period to which tradition assigned the New Testament documents seemed 
to me to be correct in all cases except one. First Peter appeared to me to be 
fixed inexorably to a period a. p. 75-85. Before I could go on to state the 
inference which appeared to me necessary, and which I had drawn in one of 
my lectures—that the Epistle could not be the work of the Apostle—he broke 
in with much animation that he had always felt that there was no tradition 
of any value as to the date of Peter’s death; the martyrdom was clearly and 
well attested, but its period rested on no authority. I caught from him at 
once the idea, which I have since worked out at some length, that First Peter, 
though composed at about a. p. 75, is still a genuine work.’”® 

But as time went on the apologetic motive seemed to dominate all that 
he wrote, and much of his later writing falls far below the high standard of 
scholarship maintained in his early books. It is not merely that periodical essays 
were flung together with little sequence of thought or method of arrangement 
to form a book (and that generally without an index). He allowed himself 
to assume a magisterial authority when discussing critical questions that lay 
outside his own realm of archaeology. Thus Harnack, who some thirty years 
ago startled scholars in two hemispheres by coming out on the most conserva- 
tive side with regard to the Lucan writings, recognized the damage done to 
the position which he represented by the leading exponents of the conserva- 





* Pauline Studies, pp. 269. 
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tive case. “In the history of the criticism of the New Testament an Apolo- 
getic with a dogmatic bias has always promoted radicalism, or has at least 
made critics deaf to proofs. This is just the effect that it has had upon its 
opponents in the case of Acts. They were led to imagine that everything must 
be cleared away, and thus together with what is worthless they cast from 
them traditions that are certainly historical and information that is most 
valuable. To make matters worse, Blass went on to insult the work that had 
been hitherto done by the critical school, though at the same time he betrayed 
a very slight conception of deeper historical questions; again Ramsay set his 
clear eye, his powers of picturesque description, and his great learning at the 
service of a method which seeks to extract from the sources more than is 
really in them; while Zahn cannot efface the impression that he conducts his- 
torical investigations like a counsel for the defense @ tout prix. Moreover, all 
these scholars, and those allied with them, showed little sense of the debt we 
owe to Baur and his followers, of the deepening of our insight into historical 
questions, and the broadening of our outlook that have been brought about 
by their labors.”” 

In the year 1911 Dr. James Moffatt’s Introduction to the Literature of 
the New Testament was published, and Ramsay wrote three articles in criti- 
cism of it in the Expositor. These were published as a small book with the 
title, The First Christian Century. As in all that Sir William Ramsay wrote, 
there is much to be learned from this review. Many readers will agree with 
many of the points which the writer scores. Yet it cannot be said that his 
reputation was enhanced by this polemic. So conservative a critic as Professor 
James Denney, writing to Sir William Robertson Nicoll, says, “Don’t you 
think Ramsay on Moffatt has been very scrappy and unedifying? I don’t see 
what on earth Moffatt has to reply to. He has not taken a single historical 
problem in the book and shown where and how Moffatt has gone wrong.” 
Ina letter to Sir Alexander Simpson, Denney writes, “I find Sir W. M. Ram- 
say on Moffatt too discursive and irrelevant, and even in the ordinary sense 
too impertinent, to be very pleasant or profitable reading. What right has 
he to lecture Moffatt as he does? I agree with him that Moffatt is wrong 
about the Papias tradition, but, if one may say so, he has a right to be wrong: 
he is a master in this business, and Ramsay has no right to talk to him as he 


does.” 


™ New Testament Studies, II. The Acts of the Apostles. Trans. by J. R. Wilkinson, pp. 302f. 
® Letters of Principal James Denney to W. Robertson Nicoll, p. 182. 
® Principal James Denney to His Family and Friends, p. 161. 
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We must not, however, close on this note. The esteem in which this 
great scholar was held by famous scholars in many lands is shown by that 
monument of learning and of gratitude, Anatolian Studies, presented to Sir 
William Mitchell Ramsay, edited by W. H. Buckler and W. M. Calder 
(Manchester University Press, 1923). Twenty-six large pages are taken 
up with a list of his writings before that date. It would bea fine discipline for 
a young scholar, who wishes to specialize in New Testament studies, to go 
through Ramsay’s published books and to compile a careful index, first, of 
all Greek words dealt with, and another, of all subject matter that concerns 
the New Testament and early Christian history. Finally, we turn aside from 
all else that Ramsay wrote to commend that charming little book, The Educa- 
tion of Christ (1911). The subtitle is “Hill-Side Reveries.” Those who 
have never read the bulky volumes on which his reputation rests have missed 
much treasure. But if they slip this dainty little book into their pocket, and 
read it on the slopes of a sunlit hill, far from the crowd, they will come near 
to the heart of a man whose soul found rest in the peace of God that passeth 
understanding. 
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The Christian College 


Lynn Haroitp HoucHu 


On the one hand, by its very genius it is committed to the cause of 

intellectual freedom. On the other, it is the minister plenipotentiary 
and ambassador extraordinary of the Christian religion to the world of the 
mind. Perhaps this very figure of speech will help us to understand how the 
two elements of the paradox may combine to form a noble harmony in the 
life of the Christian college. The ambassador must know the language of the 
land to which he is assigned. He must know its culture. He must under- 
stand the ways of its life. He must be able to feel at home among its people. 
Without the equipment which makes all this possible, his work is sure to fail. 
On the other hand, he is a citizen of the land whose representative he is at a 
foreign court. Its language is his own. Its culture is bone of his bone and 
flesh of his flesh. The ways of its people are his own ways. To it he gives 
unhesitating loyalty. The combination is difficult. But it is not impossible. 
And you must find some such combination in the witness of the Christian col- 
lege. Let us try to see the fashion in which this will actually work out in the 
life of the institution. 


\" the outset we must admit that the Christian college is a paradox. 


I 


Probably no one would deny that the Christian college ought to express 
the spirit of Jesus. Slowly distilled through the ages there has come into 
the consciousness of men the understanding that men to whom Jesus mattered 
supremely somehow came to look out upon the world with different eyes. 
“T want to see the Christ Man,” cried one of the characters in a famous novel. 
And it was a man who had been completely captured by the spirit of Jesus who 
inspired the cry. That something rare and radiant and gracious has passed 
into the life of the world from the Man of Galilee all the world knows. When 
we come to ask just what this spirit has meant to the world, perhaps the best 
answer is that it has meant a certain vital and persistent honesty and good will. 
Because Jesus lived and died, it is harder for men everywhere to be dishonest. 
Because He has been a part of the experience of men, it is easier for men every- 
where to put costly good will in the place of hard and sordid selfishness and ill 
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will. There is a golden thread of noble integrity running through the life 
of twenty centuries because of His influence. His strange and beautiful eyes 
look straight into the hearts of men when they are tempted to forget the good 
of their fellows. Somehow His voice is never silent when the smallest and 
least noticed of men are forgotten in the rough turmoil of life. And His 
presence is always potent when men embark upon difficult enterprises in be- 
half of human good. It is harder for us to tell lies to ourselves because He 
gave truth such glorious and dazzling life. This heritage of honesty and good 
will is the priceless possession of the Christian college. It must invest this 
treasure anew in the life of each generation. 


II 


It must be the endeavor of the Christian college to make the ethics of 
Jesus regnant. It is not too much to say that He gave to conscience new ears 
and new eyes. It is sometimes objected that, living as He did in a small agri- 
cultural region of little influence in the great Roman Empire, it is quite im- 
possible that He should have set the standard for the mcrals of the world. 
But the truth is that He treated the simplest situations in such a way as to ex- 
press universal principles. Just as the few letters of the alphabet make up the 
infinitely complex and varied literature of a great people, so the moral alpha- 
bet which He gave to the world spells all the words which have to do with 
rightand wrong. There is all possible advantage in having great moral truths 
expressed with the terseness and directness and concreteness which charac- 
terized His teachings. And when He reduced a matter of ethics to a simple 
and appealing story, in the very act He made His insight immortal. Then all 
the truths which He expressed in words were alive in His own life. He was 
what He taught and what He did and what He proclaimed. He was the 
moral law alive. No wrong is safe anywhere in the world while He is en- 
shrined in the thought of men. And no right is without a witness while His 
words and deeds are remembered. 

There is a simple and conclusive test of the validity of His moral teach- 
ing. If you analyze closely the centuries of man’s life, you discover that 
loyalty to the principles which He enunciated has always brought good to in- 
dividuals and to nations. You also discover that disloyalty to these principles 
has brought disintegration and frustration and tragedy to individual men and 
to the world. Men of flaming and brilliant powers have disavowed the jus- 
tice which He taught, have turned from the disciplines which He enforced, 
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and have repudiated that unselfish devotion to the good of all men which was 
the very genius of His life and teaching. When they have done this, they 
have left a trail of havoc behind them. The garden spots of the world have 
been fenced in by His teaching. And once and again the acceptance of that 
teaching has caused moral deserts to blossom as the rose. 

All this must come to life afresh in the experience of each new generation. 
Here the Christian college faces one of its noblest opportunities. 


III 


There is a great stream of Christian culture in the world. It is a river 
which runs through many centuries and it fertilizes the life of many lands. 
It took its rise in the great days of the Roman Empire, bending the Latin and 
Greek cultures to its own high purposes. It worked out the first great 
philosophy of history in Augustine’s Civitate Dei. It became a subtle and mas- 
terful intelligence in Anselm and Thomas Aquinas and the other great theo- 
logical thinkers of the Middle Ages. It found supreme expression in the love- 
liness, the intellectual power, and the moral incisiveness of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy. It found glory for itself in Gothic architecture. It suffused the vast 
mass of legend which went to make up the tales of Arthur and the Round 
Table. It moved like quicksilver through the national consciousness which 
produced each of the great European literatures. From the Vision of Piers 
Plowman to Murder in the Cathedral it has been a potent and often a domi- 
nant force in English literature. It gave spiritual grandeur to the work of the 
Cambridge Platonists. This Christian culture seen with Christian eyes is 
held by the Christian college as its characteristic inheritance. To understand 
it and to appropriate it is the daily labor of the men and women who actually 
live at the center of the Christian tradition in our time. 

A culture exercises its true influence when men are completely saturated 
by its quality. This means the intimacy of brooding thought, and the play 
of the creative imagination over facts and truths and ideas long held with 
tender and tenacious loyalty. Intelligence produces the house of the mind 
where we live. Culture produces the very air we breathe. To make Chris- 
tian the atmosphere in which a man lives is one of the subtlest tasks of the 


Christian college. 
IV 


The Christian culture which the college holds as an invaluable posses- 
sion has always possessed a peculiar power of absorbing the good elements 
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in every other culture. At the very beginning quite happily it took over the 
culture which the Hebrew prophets had created. It appropriated the solid 
strength of Rome and its legal sanctions as simply and easily as if it had created 
them. It received the Greek culture to its very heart. It was not merely 
that the Alexandrian fathers taught Christianity to speak the Greek of the 
philosophers. They taught Greek to express Christian ideas. For always 
the Christian mind has been selective in its appropriations from other regions. 
It received ore from many minds. But it put this ore through the mint of the 
Christian religion and sent it forth with the superscription of Jesus Christ 
upon it. In the modern world it has met the scientific mind in precisely this 
spirit. It has welcomed the new knowledge of nature and the new control 
over natural forces. But it has brought to the laboratory a critical mind which 
the laboratory could never have produced. And it has been quick to perceive 
that the critical inspection of science by notable scientists such as Professor 
Whitehead and Sir Arthur Eddington makes just those distinctions which 
are necessary if scientific thought is to become a part of Christian culture. At 
its moments of clearest intelligence, the Christian college takes up the task 
of making a friendly but searching criticism of science. Here as elsewhere it 
connects the true with a higher truth. 


V 


A profound Christian thinker may by this time feel some impatience with 
this discussion which has at least a measure of justification. ‘All this,” he 
may say, “is true. But it belongs to the periphery and not to the center of 
the Christian religion. Christianity is the religion of the Incarnation and the 
Cross. Christianity is God marching manward in Jesus Christ to achieve the 
redemption of men on Calvary. It is the new life which comes to men when 
they accept Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord. What has the Christian college 
to do with these great and central matters?” This question is perfectly legiti- 
mate and it deserves an honest and candid answer. 

The Christian college cannot ignore the classical interpretation of the 
Christian religion. To miss that would be to miss its very greatest oppor- 
tunity. Perhaps the greatest spiritual adventure of our time has been the 
mental pilgrimage of one of our greatest men of letters, who slowly but 
surely moved from a cool and clear skepticism to a belief in a personal God, 
then to a belief in the Incarnation, and lastly to a belief in the Cross as the 
center of religion and the defining matter in the Christian religion. The 
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Christian college ought to make such pilgrimages easier. It ought to be a 
brilliant and persuasive exponent of the evangelical mind in action. It ought 
always to have a place for men who have been captured by the spirit of Jesus. 
It ought always to welcome those who have been mastered by the ethics of 
Jesus. It ought to make gracious room for those who express the sweet 
reasonableness of Christian culture. But it is of tremendous importance that, 
added to all this, it should have on its faculty men who with dynamic vigor 
and cutting brilliance and flaming enthusiasm make the evangelical tradition 
commanding in the terms of the intelligence. 


VI 


The Christian college is not to be content with producing Hamlets who 
are strong on analysis and weak on action. It is to be an inspirer of activity 
as well asa leader in thought. And so we must think of the Christian college 
in battle array. Ina world where many persuasive writers are declaring that 
the expression of the instincts should take the place of loyalty to the intelli- 
gence, the Christian college must unsheathe the sword. Ina world where the 
totalitarian State is extinguishing liberties without which life would lose all 
its deepest and noblest meaning, the Christian college cannot keep out of the 
fray. In a world where the proletarian State is crushing freedom for the 
securing of comfort and is trying to substitute a society of comfortable bodies 
for a society of free minds, the Christian college cannot be silent. Ina world 
of exploitation and injustice and tyranny, the Christian college must be a 
center of that honest investigation which is the first step in reform, and it must 
produce the men who by character and by intelligence have become qualified 
for the carrying out of reforms. There is a sense in which the Christian col- 
lege is all the while producing knights of the flaming sword. And these 
leaders always approach their work with more hope of success because of a 
discipline of the mind which saves them from obsessions and a discipline of 
the will which enables them to give steady loyalty to difficult tasks. 


VII 


The Christian thinker is a very cosmopolitan person. He believes that 
the Christian religion offers a frame with a place for every noble and produc- 
tive truth which has come to light anywhere in human experience. He listens 
to all the human voices. He investigates every region of thought and action. 
He finds golden threads of truth in every philosophy and every religion and 
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every culture. Because he is convinced that the world of truth is coherent 
and harmonious, he works patiently to combine truths garnered from all the 
world of study and investigation into one great synthesis. He also knows that 
there is such a thing as error, and there is such a thing as falsehood. So he is 
saved from uncritical gregariousness at the very moment when he works with 
a hospitable and open mind. He does not believe that an open mind means 
an empty mind. He does not believe that a liberal mind is one which holds 
together quite arbitrarily mutual contradictions. He has standards of judg- 
ment, and these very standards make it possible for him to make a place for 
every truth coming from whatever source. The Christian college seeks for 
exactly this combination of a hospitable mind with searching and critical in- 
telligence. As the Queen of Sheba was received by Solomon, so the Christian 
college welcomes to its court many stately embassies from all about the world. 


VIII 


So freedom and loyalty combine in the activities of the Christian college. 
It is faithful to the truth which it has received from the Christian religion. 
And it is able to give to Jesus Christ unhesitating allegiance just because the 
truth which it receives from Him is the truth which makes men free. The 
major premise of the Christian college is the conviction that the truth it re- 
ceives from the Christian religion can be harmoniously related to all other 
truth wherever found. The leaders of the Christian college never forget that 
they are dealing with growing minds, and they are never too much discon- 
certed by the aberrations of men who are learning how to think. I think it 
was Dean Inge who said that the young man confronting the tragedies of 
human life was hardhearted if he was not a Socialist at twenty, but was soft- 
headed if he was a Socialist at forty. However that may be, the growing mind 
which is finding its way has the right to make mistakes. And this right can 
best be exercised in the type of school which knows the cure for the diseases 
of freedom. 

Freely chosen loyalty to the Christian positions is the goal of the Chris- 
tian college. And this free loyalty resolves the paradox with which we began. 
In this consummation we find an institution which is committed to the cause 
of intellectual freedom, and at the same time is minister plenipotentiary and 
ambassador extraordinary of the Christian religion to the mind of man. 
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Number One Religious Opportunity 
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offers unusual opportunity as a field for religious development 
and a means for calling forth the best talents for services of reli- 
gious leaders. 


M4 \ HERE are at least three primary reasons for saying that the South 


(1) There is a great devotion to religion in the South. 

(2) Protestant evangelical churches enjoy large participation and effective or- 
ganizational setups. 

(3) The awakening desire among Protestant churchgoers in the South for 
increased esthetic expression in houses of worship and in services of worship 
points to the coming growth esthetically. 


DEVOTION 


Historically and actually, despite rapid industrialization in many sec- 
tions, the culture of the South is agrarian. The man who lives close to the 
soil seems best equipped to retain simple and profound devotion to that 
which is other than himself and which he finds in nature and in his own soul 
and which he gladly calls his God. Moreover, agrarian culture is not sub- 
ject to precipitous change as is a commercial or industrial culture. While a 
disinclination to be modified by change is frequently thought of as being 
cause for condemnation, it is fair to remind ourselves that progress is best 
only as there is both an introduction of the new and a conservation of the old. 
Elements of the new and of the old through dynamic interpenetration provide 
the kind of change which permits reasonable and helpful growth. The South 
has not been reluctant to modify its culture by the introduction of industrial- 
ism. The South has not been as reluctant as its accusers have sometimes 
indicated to move forward in step educationally and socially with those in 
the vanguard in America. True, provincialism has been a retarding factor 
culturally, economically, and socially. But to say this does not warrant our 
losing sight of the fact that the very slowness with which the South is subject 
to change may indeed be a factor in making possible a more reasonable and 
natural change. If this thesis has merit, it is also safe to say that in religion 
the South offers a mature and seasoned opportunity for development. 
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While the typical Protestant Church of the East has for two or more 
decades been flirting with the sentimentality of naturalistic liberalism, the 
South on the one hand has been adhering rigidly to its orthodox fundamental- 
ism and on the other hand (at least on the part of a minority group) has been 
appraising the fallacies of the liberal Eastern Church with the idea of avoiding 
its mistakes and utilizing what of worth emerges therefrom. 

The southern minority group, discontent with inelastic religious think- 
ing and also with a liberalism that looks to man as being the sole or major 
source of his own salvation, is perhaps as critical of the latter group as it is 
of the former. It seems correct to say that this minority group has been 
condemned as being heretical by traditional religionists of the fundamental- 
ist stripe, chiefly because the fundamentalists have thought that the energies 
of its critics were entirely devoted to a criticism of fundamentalism, whereas 
actually (and this is so often lost sight of) the energies of the minority group 
oftentimes are primarily devoted to criticizing and avoiding the superficiality 
of naturalistic sentimental liberalism—a view which in brief may be de- 

scribed as holding man to be chiefly good, who can, with enough knowledge, 
education, and opportunity, cure his own personal ills along with those of 
society; and all this with no more than a sort of benign approval from God. 
If the accusers of the minority group could once see and believe this state- 
ment, it is safe to assert that the role of the minority group as a wholesome 
critic might come to be accepted by the fundamentalists. For indeed this 
role is not one of destruction but one of critical conservation. Actually the 
South is by virtue of habit a unit. One has but to think of the “solid South” 
in terms of its political affiliation to recall the meaning of this statement. So, 
also, is the South, despite rabid sectarianism and despite a certain amount 
of unyielding individualism, essentially a unit in its religious outlooks. It 
is a unit in the sense that it is critical of European theology, not merely because 
European theology is an alien quantity and not merely because the South is 
provincial, but chiefly because the South has its own historical outlook which 
it is pleased, in the main, to call good. Nor is the South pleased to call its 
historical outlook good in the sense of snobbish superiority, but because the 
South is self-conscious, in the best sense, of its own maturity. After all, the 
South represents one of the most stable societies within America; stable in 
that the earliest of settlers had their beginnings in the South; in the sense 
that cultural aristocracy must always have some self-conscious maturity; and 
in the sense that leisurely living as provided in the South more than in the 
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industrial East and in the frontier of the West, facilitates conscious maturity 
and ripened stability. In organized religion, on a Protestant basis, the South 
is unified around a center of orthodoxy which provides at least a potential 
means for sectarianism’s overcoming its own diversity. This unanimity is a 
long way from actuality, but conceivably it is nearer to attainment in the 
South than in the East or in the northern Middle West—those two centers 
of the greatest progressivism of organized Protestantism. It would be going 
too far to maintain that southern religious unity with its orthodox center can 
reach the degree of unity provided for in Catholicism, but the parallel be- 
tween the two seems to be suggestive of southern Protestantism’s possible 
attainment of unity. 

By orthodox unity I do not mean mergers between sects nor the estab- 
lishing of community churches; rather, I mean a spiritual unity which can 
permeate southern society as it is fed by diverse sects seeking to attain the 
spiritual idealism which they espouse. The mere fact that a Protestant sect 
in the South frequently becomes extreme indicates that as a sect it represents 
individuals who believe in Christian ideals—ideals about which they are 
fervent and which they seek to bring to fruition in contemporary society. As 
the minority group of religious leaders in the South—that group which 
represents younger men who are trying on the one hand to be constructively 
critical of existing institutional religion in the South and on the other hand 
to avoid mistakes of eastern liberalism—increases in numbers and influence, 
with the passing of time and the increasing of their spiritual development 
together with their tactical efficiency, one may prophesy the modification 
of idealism, and this modification conceivably can turn to realism in the dia- 
lectic sense. It is this note of realism which is to be elaborated in time so that 
the note, so to say, may be expanded into a whole orchestra of realism. This 
is the kind of realism which will periodically analyze the weaknesses of in- 
stitutional religion, reconstruct the existing organization in the light of new 
understanding, and tackle the social injustices having to do with racial dis- 
crimination, economic privation, and organizational complacency. The 
learning of realism is one of the most arduous lessons confronting the 
Southerner, for by nature and heritage he is disinclined to differentiate be- 
tween self and his institutions. He is disposed ordinarily to think of himself 
as being attacked, of his integrity being held in doubt, when his pet insti- 
tutions are critically appraised. In short, he is the victim of his own emotions 
instead of the subject of reasoned responses. But he is learning. The socio- 
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logical studies, pioneered largely at Chapel Hill, the journalism of editors 
like Jonathan Daniels, the fiction of a William Faulkner, a Thomas Wolfe, 
and even a Caroline Miller and a Margaret Mitchell, the drama of an 
Erskine Caldwell, all are moving toward realism. 

It must be pointed out that the very slowness with which the South as 
a whole moves toward cultural realism connotes a thorough learning of the 
lesson and denotes the ultimate finding of the kind of realism which is the 
synthesis of exclusive realism and traditional idealism. Amidst this slowly 
evolving change in the South may be seen the deep underlying devotion which 
southern religionists retain. This devotion holds as its object a God who 
is within the structure of society and who is therefore immanent, but who is 
also beyond society, beyond time and place, and who is therefore transcendent. 
To the mind and religious heart of the South, devotion to this God is an 
enduring devotion, one which is less likely to be shaken than is the kind of 
devotion which belongs to liberal Protestantism in the East, where organized 
religion may be said to have deteriorated, with churches closely resembling 
secular community institutions. The South stands as the number one 
religious opportunity because of the depth of its own peculiar kind of devo- 
tion. 

PaRTICIPATION AND ORGANIZATIONAL SETUP 


People still go to church in the South. One who has visited the large, 
half-filled churches of the East and who has then moved southward has but to 
recall the vivid impression the difference in attendance in the two sections 
makes on him. Urban centers in the South, it is true, have not been able to 
maintain churchgoing customs of the past, customs which, by the way, are still 
followed in rural sections where whole families move from Sunday-school 
services into church worship. But churches in southern cities are regularly 
filled. No statistical study is needed to verify this statement. A man invited 
to speak in any southern church expects to have a large congregation; he 
expects this in the South, whereas he is surprised when this is the case in the 
East. What is it which holds people in southern churches? 

By and large the Church symbolizes to southern society the kind of 
authority which permits no breaking away from regular worship services. 
When southern youth dare break away from symbolic authority of the Protes- 
tant Church, they do so with more difficulty than youth in the East, where 
the authority is the individual and his own religious experience. It is true 
that the appeal of the southern Protestant Church is to a degree weaker as 
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pertains to intellectual and critical youth than it was ten years ago. But 
there are on the whole few evidences that this weakened appeal is yet weak 
enough to cause appreciable breaking away from church participation. Act- 
ing on this belief, the minority group of southern religious leaders seem to 
be working overtime in an effort to remove the causes for the continued 
weakness of the appeal of the churches. It seems safe to expect that before 
any extensive disavowal of the Church comes about, these alert religious 
leaders will have grown in numbers and in effectiveness so that they can 
promote dynamic church work. This dynamic quality looks to the task of 
relating worship impulses to social amelioration and looks to the twofold 
task of guiding realistically religious attention and service in order to rectify 
prejudices, discrimination, provincialism, and to deepen the religious insights 
of individuals. This dynamic program, therefore, espoused by this growing 
minority group, aims at society while at the same time it does not forget the 
spiritual growth of the individual. 

Another explanation for the continued participation in religious services 
on the part of critical-minded Southerners lies in the psychological factor 
of persons who hunger for the ministrations of religion. One might say that 
whereas the intellectuals and the critical-minded youth in the East, in their 
hunger for a more significant brand of religion than they were experiencing, 
turned from the Church as being inadequate for their purposes, the same kind 
of people in the South, motivated by deep-felt religious needs, have not 
turned from the Church, refusing to believe that somehow its lost dynamic 
would not be restored. This is, therefore, the third reason for the continued 
participation in public worship services in the South. The first reason, by 
way of reminder, has to do with the inherent devotion of the Southerner. 
The second reason has to do with his continued psychological responses to 
authority as symbolized in the Church, and the third reason, just submitted, 
has to do with the fact that the Church can even now ultimately answer the 
needs of religious hunger. 

Despite the unfortunate difficulty which the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America has met in its effort to draw in certain Protes- 
tant sects of the South, and despite the perseverance of these sects in con- 
ducting their work independent of other Protestant groups, organizational 
efficiency has not been lacking. Perhaps a contributing factor to organiza- 
tional efficiency has sprung from the very fervor with which the evangelical 
sect conducts its program of evangelism. Certainly this fervor has succeeded 
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in getting numbers into the church organization and has been markedly suc- 
cessful in getting cash contributions. One seldom or never hears of a southern 
church going out of business due to bankruptcy. There are reasons for this, 
reasons which indicate that the southern churchmen know how to operate 
along financially sound lines. Financially sound lines are largely made 
possible by numerical strength. 

To take the place of Billy Sunday campaigns and similar work on the 
part of evangelistic teams, sundry self-appointed evangelists have done a 
thriving business among the poorer people of the South. A city of any size 
at all is seldom without its itinerant or localized evangelistic leaders and their 
tabernacles where fanaticism, dissension, and superstition are in large meas- 
ure a part of the offerings of these evangelists. It is nevertheless necessary 
to add that evidence is not lacking that Church of God groups, Holiness, and 
various independents are contributing in a certain positive sense to the lives 
of the people among whom they work. However opposed one may be to 
the evils in these programs and however impatient one may be with the 
racketeers among their leaders, one must be hesitant to voice wholesale con- 
demnation. Until the masses find their rightful places in the more respectable 
congregations of the South, and until they are provided with intelligent, 
humbly devoted, saintly leaders of higher caliber than their present leaders, 
perhaps one must conclude that their leaders have a justifiable function. 
Perhaps also these fanatic evangelists who feed on the gullibility and the 
superstition of the masses and who plague the comfortable ministers among 
the elect churches are, although employing bad means, actually achieving 
ends which are not without some good. By some good I mean: (1) Discipline 
which does decrease theft, murder, adultery, etcetera—as multiple testi- 
monies evidence. (2) Social enjoyment coming from congregational reli- 
gious participation—perhaps the only congregational enjoyment to which 
these people are eligible by reason of economic and social discrimination. 
(3) The threat which these underprivileged groups offer to complacent 
privileged ministers whom they condemn for their self-satisfaction. To 
elaborate this third reason further: when one hears economically privileged 
ministers complaining that religious racketeers have been berating ministers 
for indulging the flesh in such riotous living as attending ball games and 
moving-picture shows, and when one knows that these accused complacent 
ministers have been guilty of condemning minority religious leaders for 
espousing the social gospel, one cannot help but think with almost open en- 
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joyment that it is a pretty good thing for the complacent person to be an 
object of censure. 

Though we may disregard as being false the standard which looks to 
numbers and contributions for indication of successful religious life, it seems, 
I think, none the less true that in the volume of activity and the continuance 
of church participation, there is evidence that the South is expressing deep- 
felt religious conviction. And though the southern Protestant religious 
sects range from the prophetic note at the top, where concern for economic 
injustice is expressed, all the way to the bottom where rabid self-appointed 
leaders of the masses stir up strife on trivial issues, it is not being unduly 
optimistic to maintain that religious growth of higher caliber is to come to 
harvest more abundant than one might suspect as he views the false religious 
elements in institutional religion in the South. 


INCREASED EsTHETIC ExpREsSION 


Not long ago I visited a Baptist church in a small town in the hills of 
the Piedmont section. The uninviting exterior of the church and the char- 
acteristic sloping floors of the interior, the unsightly rostrum and choir space 
immediately behind the pulpit were soon forgotten as the worshipers entered, 
bowed at their seats, sat without the conversational procedure which generally 
characterizes an assembly of people at church who seem to think that they 
are at an ordinary town meeting. There was a prelude, although on a piano, 
a call to worship followed by a modified ritualistic service moving with quiet 
dignity to the climax of the sermon. The service was artistic in its simplicity, 
deeply worshipful and complete in its satisfyingness. Parenthetically, it 
is interesting to note that the minister is actively engaged on an interracial 
project working with Negroes and whites, and regularly is conducting forums 
for adults who deal with religious, social and family issues. This one instance 
is being multiplied over and over. Heywood Broun’s report to the New 
Republic of February fifteenth, of the new type of southern labor leader 
who is realistically tackling the problems of the South, is being paralleled 
by the new type of youthful Protestant ministers in the South. 

In response to a recent invitation to speak in a mountain town, I found 
a Protestant group accustomed to the orderliness and dignity of a worship 
service which would do justice to a metropolitan New York church. Inter- 
estingly enough, going as I did to speak as a faculty member of a southern 
denominational college, I was hardly expected, I later learned, to be able to 
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fit into the finished religious service of the group whom I addressed. Their 
evident gratification that I did understand was to me an arresting experience 
—and an experience to encourage me to think that the South is a rich field 
for development of improved worship services. 

Along with the improved form of religious service which is coming to 
the South is the wide opportunity for constructing more suitable houses of 
worship. In cities like Charleston and Savannah, colonial church architecture 
offers an example of what may be a return to improved church architecture 
in the future. A growing discontent with the “opera house” or town hall or 
bungalow type of church building is manifest. The Protestant Committee 
which built some time ago a certain chapel, expressed itself after extensive 
planning with Catholic, High-Church Episcopalian, and various Protestant 
sects, as finding suggestions helpful and suitable for building what subse- 
quently became a Georgian type of chapel. The worshipful atmosphere 
which it offers has influenced the entire community and increased the under- 
standing of various Protestants of what adequate church architecture provides. 
The Duke University chapel with its Gothic architecture is impressing college 
and religious leaders of the South. Just as religious education faculties of 
southern colleges are contributing to the increasing desire of the public for 
more dignity in church worship, so is the university chapel in the few places 
like Duke elevating the taste in church architecture. Southern students are 
becoming aware of the need for an atmosphere more conducive to worship 
than is the atmosphere which typifies the rambling structure of most southern 
churches. 

With the passing of mass evangelistic movements operative among 
college circles, there is also the passing of approval of gospel songs. Within 
the past two years I have sat with numbers of student groups planning wor- 
ship services and heard them demand hymns like “The Spacious Firmament 
on High,” “The Church’s One Foundation,” “A Mighty Fortress is Our 
God” to replace the syncopated gospel song. Churches in which a few years 
ago robed choirs would have been condemned as being popish, are now won- 
dering why they were so long content to view the rainbow effect of women’s 
dress and assorted haberdashery of the men’s clothing. Anthems which 
exhibit merely volume of sound and fail to fit as a unit into the whole orderli- 
ness of the service are passing from the picture. The peculiarly musical 
voice of the Southerner and his love for beautiful singing, are especially 


adaptable to the beautifying of church worship. 
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Too long content to seek for truth and goodness to the exclusion of 
beauty of worship, the South is gradually turning attention to the element of 
beauty. And just as the converted southern aristocrat becomes thorough- 
going in his democratic concern for minority groups, so shall the South, one 
may predict, turn in a thoroughgoing manner to the developing of the esthetic 
side in its church services. The day seems largely passed when the person 
advocating beauty in worship forms was frowned upon and accused of re- 
turning to Rome. This is not to imply that there is wholesale adoption of 
ritualistic services on the part of the southern Protestant sects. Rather it is 
to say that the hour is pregnant with opportunity for the developing of beauty 
of worship. It is a truism that the Southerner is hospitable. His hospitality 
grows from his dimension of kindliness, his leisurely and courteous way of 
dealing with his fellows, his disposition to consider people and human affairs 
more important than things. All of this sums up in the word “goodness”— 
goodness in human relations. Add to this the thesis implicit in this article, 
that southern Protestantism has sincerely sought to hold fast to the truth and 
is now on the verge of developing beauty in its worship forms, and we have 
the picture, as I see it, of the South standing today as our number one reli- 
gious opportunity. 


The Folklore of Preaching 


J. Epcar Park 


gests a long series of similar volumes designed to expose the uncon- 

scious superstitions which underlie everything that human beings take 
for granted. When one studies almost any human institution or activity one 
finds that parts of them have persisted in an established pattern long after 
they have ceased to be of practical value. This is particularly true of religious 
institutions, because they surround themselves with a protective coating 
which cannot be examined too closely for fear of blasphemy, because they 
specially feel themselves to be conservators of ancient tradition and because 
the Church has always possessed a group of writers who have leisure enough 
to justify the seemingly impossible in treatises which it would take the 
ordinary man too long to examine and refute. 

Preaching is a traditional form of human activity. It is rather in disre- 
pute nowadays and is often looked upon as an example of those special privi- 
leges which it is the function of democracy to level out of existence. 

Should society present to a boy or man the power to influence the few 
who hear him by virtue not of his inherent ability, but of the sanctity of the 
building in which he speaks and of the office with which he is supposed to be 
endowed? Is it true that preaching today influences the thoughtless and 
ignorant largely by virtue of a kind of superstitious special privilege, and that 
its power over the thoughtful part of the population is exactly the same as 
that of the speech of any other public orator committed in advance to a known 
position? Is it fair to say that the power of the young Protestant minister 
today, such as it is, is due to the satisfaction which elderly and frustrated 
middle-aged people feel in having caught one of the younger generation and 
tethered him to speak on their side? 

Do the presuppositions of the sermon correspond with anything in real 
life, or are they merely the old-fashioned fence posts preserving a traditional 
playground where the public can disport themselves occasionally after busi- 
ness hours? 

How far is religion as preached today still “the opium of the masses” 


Pp ROFESSOR ARNOLD'S book on the Folklore of Capitalism sug- 
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who wish relief from hard reality in a realm where without much individual 
effort they can feel that they are personally good people in spite of the things 
they have to do as officials in society? 

Can a true prophet be uninfluenced by the fact that he is paid by those 
who are not in sympathy with his views? 

Are men’s actions much influenced by any rational argument in a sermon 
or elsewhere, or is the principle of politics universally valid in which words 
are used for the purpose of concealing thoughts? 

Are the principles of the New Testament expressed in such general 
forms and with reference to such an outmoded environment that any attempt 
to apply them definitely to the conditions of modern life is invidious because 
it must choose between many contradictory applications? Does the applica- 
tion of Christ’s teaching about war, for example, entirely depend on how big 
the rod of small cords was with which Christ drove the traders out of the 
Temple? 

On the one side, the Scylla of Fundamentalism, which can be defined as 
Orthodoxy without Christianity, contents itself by proclaiming how other 
religious people ought to preach the gospel, and tries to recapture by the 
processes of logic the spirit which once welled up spontaneously from depths 
of heroic and saintly experiences. On the other side, the Charybdis of Lib- 
eralism proclaims that if people were honest and kind and true, things would 
be a lot better than they are. Is there a dangerous, stormy, open channel 
running for the true preacher between this rock in midair and these sands 
without a footing? 

Such questions as these reveal some of the folklore of the pulpit, that ele- 
vated structure which, like the tower of Babel, is erected for the purpose of 
reaching unto heaven, and from which God can be so sincerely patronized, in 
which the preacher rises so superior to God as to be able to catch Him in his 
butterfly net and actually prove His existence; that mesmeric world where 
the raised voice produces conviction—in the speaker—and where unutterable 
statements can be solemnly made with a straighter face than in any other 

position in the world. 

Carlyle, in his life of John Sterling, one who, he says, was “involved 
in the shadow of the surplice,” speaks of preaching and church services as 
“this enormous, ever-repeated thrashing of the straw.” 

Anyone who consistently attends church services today as an itinerant 
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hearer is struck most of all by the dullness of most of them, lectures on poetic 
material by prosaic people, prayers without any idea sparkling from the anvil 
of personal experience, the building up of piles of words which once were 
the tinder of a bonfire, but not the striking of a flint anywhere to set them into 
flame. 

Folklore may be the distilled essence of the wisdom of the ages expressed 
symbolically, but much of it is the residue of the fears, the superstitions, and 
the dull unconscious habits of ignorance. 

The pulpit is the inheritor of both kinds of folklore. It is expected to 
deal with traditional material in a somewhat traditional way. The source 
of most of its traditional material is the Bible. Like all books which have 
held the attention of mankind through centuries, the Bible expresses the 
results of human experience in simple narrative and imaginative ways which 
are capable of infinitely varied application in every age. There is hardly a 
sentence in it which has not been used to prove, to the preacher’s satisfaction, 
propositions which would have been either meaningless or entirely repugnant 
to the men who first wrote or said those words. By a judicious selection of 
texts anything can be justified from the Bible. The churches have recognized 
this fact, and have always insisted either consciously or unconsciously that the 
Bible in the hands of the congregation must be interpreted in the preacher’s 
particular way. The temptation to apply utterances, first expressed in view of 
a particular set of ancient circumstances, as of universal application, is very 
great. Every preacher should study those sincere sermons which were 
preached in defense of slavery, or of the ten-hour day for labor, or against 
popular education of the masses, or in times of political excitement. In fact, 
a selected volume of scriptural sermons preached on behalf of what we now 
recognize was the Devil would be a valuable addition to any preacher’s library. 
The flair for understanding what truths are of universal validity and what 
pronouncements only applied in particular circumstances must be part of the 
equipment of the true preacher. He has to apply the universal to the particu- 
lar. In preaching upon the text from Genesis 3. 19, “In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread,” he is probably within his rights when he distinguishes 
between scriptural sweat caused by labor for a living, and artificial sweat 
caused by golf and tennis, and even in holding that the former is more salu- 
tary than the latter, but is he safe in following the text to the point of holding 
that all strenuous physical exercise is a part of a curse, and that man ina state 
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of blessedness would sit cool and at ease? It is a universal truth that hard 
work is the lot of a successful and happy man, but is it true universally that 
sitting in the garden of life is “the better part”? Are the facts not rather that 
the human spirit moves in two directions; toward struggle and toward con- 
templation, and that both are necessary and complementary for the healthy 
soul in the healthy body? In other words, is it possible that the man who 
first wrote Genesis 3. 19 was of the sedentary type, or at least wrote it when 
out of patience with his garden where the weeds had got “a jump ahead of 
him,” and so was in a sedentary mood? 

The dullness of much preaching is due to the fact that there is nothing 
creative in it, it accepts certain propositions or laws or events as true, and then 
tries to force people to do as they say. But everything that is not creative is 
dull. The true attitude of the preacher is to say to his congregation, Here are 
certain ideas, facts, laws, events, attitudes—take them into account in making 
your own free original reaction to the circumstances in which you are placed. 
Consciousness has a healing power. When you understand yourself and your 
circumstances and environment you are put in a healthy frame of mind to 
make a moral invention for yourself to find a fair way out of the problem 
which faces you. One of the terrible assumptions of much preaching is that 
we are concerned with laws, objects and events which lie outside of us and 
cannot be changed. The fact is that in understanding events we do something 
to them. They become illumined from within by the act of our understand- 
ing of them. The cross of shame can be turned into an eternal symbol of 
glory by one who understands it, death can be swallowed up in victory. But 
there is no law or set of laws by which these astonishing results can be 
achieved; they are the miracles of the free personality, each one of which is 
new, unique, eternal. The attempt to show what the equivalent would be in 
our time of Christ’s action in a particular case is not very helpful, because in 
the shift of scene we are at the mercy of the fallibility of the preacher. The 
Higher Criticism of the Fundamentalists lies in their arbitrary pinning of a 
particular modern interpretation upon an act or saying of the past which is 
capable of other translations into the contemporary. 

The famous story of the three preachers, each of whom prided himself 
on the fact that he simply asked, ““What does the Bible say?” and told the 
people that ard nothing more, and yet arrived at three entirely divergent 
meanings for the text, “David danced before the ark,” is a humorous expres- 
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sion of the fact that in all religion and art, “the letter killeth but the spirit 
giveth life” (2 Corinthians 3. 6).* 

It seems as if the writers of the New Testament anticipated trouble 
from this source and wished specially to guard against the substitution of law, 
schemes of salvation, methods, systems of faith, for they continually insisted 
on the contrast between the letter and the spirit, between the law and the 
gospel. But time is an ironical humorist, and ever since there have been 
groups in the Christian churches insisting that to be spiritual is to follow an 
inerrant letter, and to be orthodox is to reduce the gospel to a system of laws. 
The theological student, more perhaps than any other professional student, 
has been aptly described by the words Carlyle used of Mirabeau; he has been 
“a Swallower of Formulas.” 

You never can end with reality unless you begin with it. The reality 
in which preaching begins is the preacher. A certain board of trustees wrote 
some years ago to the president of Harvard, saying that they were starting a 
new college and asking him to tell them how a college president’s office ought 
to be furnished. He replied, listing some old tables and chairs which he 
happened to have in his office, and concluded, “but the most important piece 
of furniture in a president’s office is a president.” The trustees wrote and 
thanked him for his reply which they said would be brought before the build- 
ing committee. 

In spite of all folklore to the contrary (called learnedly ex opere 
operato), preaching should start from a certain philosophy of life which the 
preacher, young as he is, has lived, experimented with and found workable. 





*The story referred to is that upon an occasion three orthodox ministers were discussing their own 
methods of preaching. One of them suggested, “Let us choose a text and each one preach a sermon on it.” 
The text chosen was “David danced before the ark.” The first minister said that his method of preaching 
was simply to ask the question, “What does the Bible say?” and stick to that. In this case it is clear, “David 
danced before the ark,” that is to say, there was a sacred enclosure on the ground in front of the ark and 
David danced a dance of reverent worship. 

The second minister said that his method of preaching differed from that of most of his brethren. In- 
stead of trying to express his own ideas and interpretations of Scripture he simply asked the one simple ques- 
tion, “What does the Bible say?” and confined himself entirely to that. In this case the answer was clear, 
“David danced before the ark,” that is to say, there was a time when there was no ark. ‘Then this sacred 
object was erected within the congregation of Israel. Now in the days before the sacred ark existed David 
permitted himself to dance, but when the hallowed presence of the ark was a reality he gave up dancing. 
In other words, dancing can be defended in a pagan community but not in one which has the sacred presence 
of God’s ark. 

The third minister said that he might be queer but that he had always followed a very simple formula 
for preaching which his father had told him in his youth. That was always to ask the question, “What does 
the Bible say?” and to keep strictly to that. In chis case it was clear, “David danced before the ark.” It 
teaches the need for speedy action. The tert ‘s plain, “David danced before the ark,” “David danced”— 
doubtless the ark danced too, but David danced before the ark danced. 

The relevancy of this story is increased by the fact that none of the three ministers noticed the fact 
that there is in the Bible no such text as “David danced before the ark.” 
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During his years of training he has a chance to gather, from all the folklore 
of his profession, illustrative and corrective material in expressing his point 
of view. This may seem a most dangerous and unorthodox and unscriptural 
way of defining the preacher’s calling. Yet it is just another way of saying 
“Not I, but Christ,” but avoiding the modern temptation to preach a gospel 
which one is not trying to live and which, if one is brought to bay, one is forced 
to admit it is not possible to live. “Not I, but Christ” does not, I think, mean 
that it is Christ speaking and not I when I ascend pulpit steps. It means 
rather that my message is as much of Christ as has been able to make itself 
heard through the very defective medium of my own experience, understand- 
ing and conviction. 

It is much safer and sounder for the young preacher to feel that his 
job in the pulpit is to tell what he has found out about life and is engaged in 
testing out himself, than it is to feel that he is an ambassador appointed by 
God to bring a certain message to the people. The latter view leads to the 
pulpit voice, the pulpit manner; to the arrogance of office and the profession- 
alism of the priesthood; to all the pseudo-magic of the ecclesiastical vocabu- 
lary as a substitute for the humble life. But all that is mealymouthed and 
hypocritical and stagey disappears when a man talks to you from his experi- 
ence of living, and sustains his own experience by the thoughts and achieve- 
ments of the storied past. He shall “speak with new tongues” (Mark 16. 
17). “A good man out of the good treasure of his heart bringeth forth that 
which is good” (Luke 6. 45). The true preacher, the “scribe which is in- 
structed into the kingdom of heaven, is like unto a man that is an householder, 
which bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and old” (Matthew 13. 
52). He must not fall into what one medical historian calls the fatal habit 
of taking at second hand what should have been acquired by direct experience. 

It is fitting that he should speak in a service and in an edifice redolent 
with tradition. It is fitting that his contribution to the service should be 
dignified and beautiful with all the richness of the precious past. He should 
speak as one who knows the inner struggle, the sudden inspiration, the failure 
and triumph, himself. Life is not in length of years but in the intensity of 
moments, and the consistency of toil, Many a boy who has striven to keep to 
the high road himself knows in essence all that is known about human power 
and frailty and divine intervention, of tragedy and of salvation. That is the 


essence of preaching. 
The art of preaching is to get them to want to hear what you want to 
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say. Here one must understand more than the true gospel formulas; one 
must understand people. One must learn from the politician, the poet, 
the writer of fiction, the news correspondent, the artist, how to put facts and 
principles before them, how to tell of experience in a way that people will 
come to hear. More prayer and fasting and struggle in one’s own inner life, 
and more intensive study, not so much of material predigested for ministers 
and other busy people, but of the sacred texts themselves and of men who 
grapple with reality in science and history and philosophy, is necessary. But 
to learn the art of telling other people about these things, one must learn from 
the way goods are sold, campaigns are conducted in politics, great teachers 
lead their classes and storytellers force their public to turn over the next page 
to see what is on it. “One could almost hear the clinking of impatient coin” 
in all the pockets of the audience, says Constance Holme of a speech made to 
raise funds for a needy cause. Such isa successful sermon when one can almost 
hear people becoming conscious of new powers which they are eager to get 
out and try, and yet they do not want the sermon to end; they want to hear 
more of this marvelous stuff, the power and magnificence of simple goodness. 
It all must pass through the personality of the preacher. The gospel is not 
a gospel till it is being told by one who is living it. It only becomes true in 
the mouth of one who has made it true. 

The modern man must examine his folklore for himself and never take 
it for granted. In his pulpit prayers he will ask himself as he finds his vocal 
cords falling into all the customary phrases: What is the picture of God which 
this phrase presupposes?, When he is inclined to say in prayer, “O Thou 
who...” he will pause and say to himself, “Is this any way to talk to a 
person, or am I here instructing the congregation and turning the prayer into 
asermon?” When he is tired and falls back on that blessed word “bless,” he 
will wonder just how God is supposed to be situated that one must beg Him 
to bless the Sunday school, and when “Remember, we beseech thee. . .” 
comes to the tip of his tongue, he will try to square that phrase with his own 
experience of God, and wonder if we should patronize and chaperone God in 
this way publicly. When he finds in his sermon that he is dividing all people 
into good and bad compartments, he will remember that in his own life the 

‘choice seems never to be between the obviously good and the obviously bad, 
but between different shades and mixtures of both, and he will realize that 
there is no rule to distinguish the two in general, to relieve us from making 
each time an individual creative decision. When in the uplifted mood of 
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exhortation he finds himself asserting that the aim in life is everything, he 
will recall that one great thinker has well said, “The means which a man uses 
are far more important than the ends which he pursues, for they express more 
truly what his spirit is.” 

When the folklore of denominationalism asserts its grip upon him, or 
that form of it which debases Christianity itself to become a denomination, 
he must hold in his mind as a counterloyalty some such picture of God as that 
given by John Smith, the Cambridge Platonist in the seventeenth century: 
“Where we find wisdom, justice, loveliness, goodness, love and glory in 
their highest elevations and most unbounded dimensions, that is He; and 
where we find any true participations of these, there is a true communication 
of God; and a defection from these is the essence of sin and the foundation of 
hell.” 

When the fairy-tale idea of leaving all preparation of the sermon to the 
inspiration of the moment tempts him to slackness he must remember the 
golden words of the English mystic Whichcote: “Nothing is worse done than 
what is ill-done for religion.” And when he speaks of those who disagree 
with him upon religious questions he must not yield to the folklore which 
bestows upon him the right to express the feelings of an angry God; he must 
turn to his Jmitation of Christ and read: “What does it avail to dispute and 
discourse high concerning the Trinity, and lack humility, and so displease the 
Trinity?” 

But he will also find that the more he knows accurately about life, 
science, philosophy and politics, the more wonderful do the great stories of 
the sacred texts become in their prophetic insight. How all developments 
in modern times of the study of the human mind light up like newly dis- 
covered stars such texts as “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free” (John 8. 32), or, as one old mystic put it, “the light that convinces 
of sin is the light that saves.” All modern social philosophy bears out the 
validity of the General Confession, and, as Lowell pointed out in his Bigelow 
Papers, the Church was the first to see that we cannot get anywhere in social 
reform till we are willing to confess that we are all to blame for social injus- 
tices, that we must begin our service by confessing together that we are all 
“miserable sinners.” 

Our good fortune in being born inside the Christian tradition is simply 
extraordinary, the riches of relevant truth which lies enshrined in it have 
hardly yet been touched. It is cynical to say that Christianity has never been 
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tried; it has been tried personally and heroically, but hardly ever socially and 
nationally. All that remains for the future, for you, to help to bring to pass. 
But what a tradition is ours! As Romanes was forced to say, in spite of the 
fact that he was a skeptic himself: “True or not true, the entire story of the 
Cross, from its commencement in prophetic inspiration to its culmination in 
the Gospel, is by far the most magnificent presentation in literature. .. . Only 
to a man wholly destitute of spiritual perception can it be that Christianity 
should fail to appear the greatest exhibition of the beautiful, the sublime and 
all else that appeals to our spiritual nature, which has ever been known upon 
our earth.” 

How much greater must our gratitude be, to have happened to come to 
consciousness upon this planet inside a tradition which claims our loyalty, 
which awakens all our creative powers, with the trumpet challenge of the 
dawn, of a new spring, “Awake, thou that sleepest!” quivering around us 
everywhere in the vivid air. 














John Wesley’ 


By Umpurey LEE 


MONG the many sorts and conditions of men who have written books 
about John Wesley have been historians, psychologists, literary 
men and Methodist preachers. But no man has ever had better 

preparation for the understanding of Wesley than Bishop McConnell. This 
is not simply because the Bishop has been a lifelong student of Methodism. 
Wesley for fifty years was an administrator dealing with men and institu- 
tions; and in all this time he was accustomed to think—not always adequately, 
it is true—of national affairs and in national terms. To even a casual reader 
of this new Life of Wesley it is apparent that Bishop McConnell’s thirty years 
of administrative experience enable him to appraise Wesley’s actions and to 
understand his motives. Interested always in social questions, the Bishop is 
also a trained theologian and no mean philosopher. 

The reader who knows little about Wesiey will find here a well-rounded 
account of the Founder’s life and work, and the student who already knows 
the rapidly growing Wesley literature will be delighted with the freshness 
of the Bishop’s interpretations. To be sure, not everyone will agree with 
them. There is a frankness in dealing with Wesley which will shock the 
hero-worshipers and an unconventionality in the treatment of some phases 
of Wesley’s work which will go hard with traditional views. One is tempted 
to quote sentences in which Bishop McConnell lightens up his subject with 
a swift stroke. Of Wesley’s mind: “On all the questions which came before 
him he seemed to think he had to take a vote.” Of Wesley’s befuddled deal- 
ing in the Sophy Hopkey incident: “He was clear as to the lines of conduct 
she should take and not at all clear about himself.” ‘Wesley had indeed 
long views, but he acted on short ones.” “It is highly entertaining to run 
through the Journal, especially for the years when Methodism was thor- 
oughly going, and note the openness with which Wesley himself welcomed 
the criticism of the preachers and the complacency with which he contem- 
plated it.” ‘Charles never possessed sure discernment as to what might be 
strictly his own business.” 

All the way through the author tries to keep in focus Wesley’s own 

* John Wesley. New York: The Abingdon Press. $3.00. 
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thought and Wesley’s own time. The eighteenth century is easy to talk 
about but hard to understand. And the chief difficulty is that the twentieth 
century must divest itself of many prepossessions, of much indeed that is 
of the very texture of its thinking, in order to project itself back before Dar- 
win, before Mill and Malthus and Marx, into the thought world of one 
hundred and fifty years ago. Almost equally difficult is thinking back before 
the Industrial Revolution had changed the very face of England. And one 
nurtured in the Methodist tradition finds it no small chore to understand 
Methodism before it had hardened into the nineteenth-century pattern. 

Bishop McConnell has not attempted to force Wesley into any later 
mold. The Methodist Movement was religious. The object of its Founder 
was to spread scriptural holiness throughout the land. There were social 
interests, certainly, and they are given honest recognition in this volume; 
but the religious interest was dominant and central. 

Similarly, Wesley’s intellectual furniture was of his century. To un- 
derstand, for example, the horrific remedies of Primitive Physic one must 
compare them with eighteenth-century “doctor books,” not with the pro- 
nouncements of the American Medical Association. To appreciate Wesley’s 
failure to accept fully the Copernican theory or Newton’s discoveries one 
must remember that scientific hypotheses a century and a half ago did not 
have the benefit of modern press-agenting. In Wesley’s England, Einstein 
would not have been annoyed by autograph hunters. With Bishop McCon- 
nell, Wesley’s belief in witchcraft does not get quite the benefit of this sound 
historical principle, apparently because the Bishop sees that a defense of 
witchcraft in the eighteenth century might have had disastrous consequence 
that could not have resulted from doubts about the Newtonian definition of 
gravitation. 

For several years there has been no little debate about Wesley’s Alders- 
gate experience, and Doctor Rattenbury has recently subjected this experi- 
ence to a most exhaustive investigation. Bishop McConnell sees that Wes- 
ley’s religious experience “had gone stale on him.” “He had debated it 
threadbare.” The change in Wesley—and there was a change—was in 
focus and emphasis. Essentially it was a change from the status of a servant 
to that of a son. But Wesley’s lifelong assurance and spiritual poise did 
not depend upon one experience, not even upon Aldersgate. The assurance 
which finally came to Wesley “was that of complete self-expression, or self- 
realization.” His life had become integrated by his assurance as to his rela- 
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tion with God the Father. It was further integrated by his finding a task 
which exactly fitted his beliefs and his energies. 

One of the Bishop’s most striking passages in the interpretation of Wes- 
ley’s religious life concerns the letter which John wrote to Charles, June 
27, 1766, in which John Wesley declares that he does not have the love of 
God and has no direct witness that he is a child of God. “And yet,” he 
adds, “I dare not preach otherwise than I do, either concerning faith, or love, 
or justification, or perfection.” The letter testifies, somewhat pathetically, 
that Wesley did not always have an experience which he preached to his 
fellows. But he had an assurance which the Bishop thinks a high-water 
mark in the search for Christian Perfection. “Here was a witness better than 
any mystic voice: the witness of life itself pressing irresistibly for outlet in 
word and deed. This is the spiritual treasure the Methodists should have 
seized upon, rather even than Aldersgate, important though that was, 
though Wesley himself never said as much about Aldersgate as did the Meth- 
odists.” 

One might have wished that the Bishop had given a little more space to 
Wesley’s theology, although there are two excellent chapters, “The De- 
fender of the Faith” and “The Seeker after Perfection.” Wesley was not 
an original thinker, but “he played his part in making the idea of God 
moral.” And the quotation cited frequently in recent years in which Wesley 
declared that Methodism is but a hairsbreadth from Calvinism is effectively 
disposed of by the remark that the entire quotation should be given: Meth- 
odism is only a hairsbreadth from Calvinism and Antinomianism. As to 
Perfection, the Bishop thinks that Wesley himself found it in a “self-empty- 
ing in Christian activity, and a satisfaction so deep that he ceased to ask 
whether he was satisfied or not.” 

One of the longest sections in this study of Wesley is concerned with 
the social aspects of the Revival. The Bishop understands that Wesley 
believed in individual regeneration as the solution of all other problems, 
social and political; and this the Bishop regards as a “hoary fallacy.” But 
with Wesley salvation was social; that is, he placed the convert in a group of 
“deeply intense cohesiveness which had large social possibilities and results.” 
Wesley’s social contribution was not in dealing with social movements, with 
which he concerned himself but little. But he did virtually discover a class 
of people who were ignored by the more favored groups. And his societies 
were agencies “which recognized and made use of the excellencies of men.” 
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Out of these societies came many who bettered their lot economically and 
took little thought about the masses from which they had sprung. But also 
from these societies came some—although mainly later and then often from 
outside the dominant group of Methodists—who had been trained to leader- 
ship in Methodist classes and who were thoroughly aroused to the wrongs 
about them. Bishop McConnell knows the literature, now becoming for- 
midable, concerning Methodism and the Industrial Revolution, and his own 
discussion is a major contribution to the subject. 

Other biographers have seen that Wesley had a pragmatic genius which 
enabled him to appropriate the means next to hand for the carrying out of 
his purposes. But no one has so thoroughly and so successfully used this as 
the key to Wesley’s whole work. Bishop McConnell insists upon the essen- 
tial simplicity of Wesley’s purpose and upon the way in which he did the 
immediate thing on the short view. Looking backward one sees the entire 
Movement as if it were the result of a gigantic plan in which every part was 
fitly joined together. But examined in detail by one whose own experience 
enables him to follow the processes of a mind admirably adapted to the han- 
dling of men, Wesley’s labors appear as the sum total of acts and decisions 
called out by the immediate need. Wesley’s evangelism, his organization of 
the Societies, his theology, even his relations with the women who might have 
married him and with the one who did, all were affected, if not determined, 
by his limited but adamant purpose and by his practical methods. 

There is much in the book besides Wesley. The Bishop has illuminating 
and sometimes provocative things to say about peace movements, Buchman- 
ism (which he doesn’t name), Barthianism (likewise unnamed), Methodist 
itinerancy, the Church’s social obligations, and quite a bit more. And in 
historical matters, he is accurate to the confusion of reviewers who like to end 
their appraisals with patronizing suggestions for the second edition. The 
writer has found only one minor slip in the entire book, and he can’t remember 


what that was. 




















Man: in Disorder 
R. Brrcw Hoye 


r | AHE disorderly state of man looms large in recent literature. 
Berdyaev tackled it in The Destiny of Man. Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
first series of Gifford Lectures deal with Human Nature and Human 

Destiny. Niebuhr’s brilliant style has electrified his Scots audiences, as he 

described the “ideologies” held about man. The classical statements of Plato 

and Aristotle stressed the rational faculties as being man’s distinctive excel- 
lence. The Renaissance view was that man was the captain of his soul and 
could master his destiny by his own ability. Romanticism, Niebuhr said, dis- 
puted the classical claim that by reason man could master his instinctive vitali- 
ties. This has led to the chaotic theories of human nature held by Nietzsche, 

Freud, Marx, Schleiermacher, Spengler and Bergson. Here we have the 

“will to power” as the dominant feature of human nature, or “libido,” or 

economics, or “feeling of dependence,” or a circular movement by man in the 

mass, if not an ever-recurring ascent and descent, or the abdication of intellect 
to set instinct on the throne of man’s being. These various views blend in 

Nazism and Fascism. 

Over against these theories the Biblical, Christian view of man stands, 
or rather, carries on a running campaign. Niebuhr said that this Christian 
view sees in man’s egoistic reason the sin of Aybris. “In the Christian view 
man isa sinner because he is proud, and in his pride he seeks to hide his insecur- 
ity, the contingent character of his existence and his dependence. Thus man 
involves himself in a greater insecurity by his pride, a fact which gives a 
tragic character to human history, and for which contemporary European 
events are striking commentaries.” Emil Brunner, too, is concerned with 
man’s disorderliness. In his book, Der Mensch im Widerspruch, now issued 
under the title, Man in Revolt (Lutterworth Press, London) he sets out to 
show that the Christian view of man alone explains the cause of man’s unruli- 
ness, namely, his being created “in the image of God” which has become 
badly marred through sin, and which can only be seen in the perfect life of 
Jesus Christ, “the image of God,” unto which, by redemption, man has to be 
re-created. His subtitle is, “the actwal man and the ¢rue man.” And so, as 
Niebuhr says, “Today the pretension that man is harmless, or can be easily 
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confined to the prudent canons of rationality, or the unities of Nature, is being 
dispelled by the cruel facts of history.” From the Gehenna of China a Pro- 
fessor writes: “The warfare of the present hour is over the nature of man.” 

The limits of this article prevent even the barest statement of the various 
books dealing with man’s maladjustment to Nature, to his inner faculties, and 
to his fellows in societies, such as the family, clan, tribe, nation and the inter- 
play of nations upon one another. The confusion of Babel has returned with 
renewed misery upon this generation. We can but select outstanding writ- 
ings, which manifest how Christian scholars deal with the welter of psy- 
chological theories, and the conflict between the rival “ideologies,” now 
dubbed to be “Religions.” Brunner deals with both aspects in the book men- 
tioned, and fastens upon Responsibility as inherent in man and marking his 
tragic grandeur. He severely criticizes some of the Reformation teaching, 
at which we cannot remain today. There is an excellent survey of current 
psychological theories of human nature by Professor Grensted, of Oxford, 
in his brilliant essay on “The Psychology of Religion” in the composite vol- 
ume, The Study of Theology (Hodder & Stoughton). The fissure in human 
nature is acutely diagnosed, and Freud’s “object-tie” is used against Freud, as 
suggesting characteristics which are essentially in line with Christian teaching. 
Refuting the view that religion is only a “wish-projection” Canon Grensted 
declares, ““We cannot say that God is a projection, but only that we project 
our ideals, and even our fantasies and errors upon God.” Very skillfully the 
Canon shows how these theories can be adapted to the Christian religion. 

Ina very lucidly written book, Doctor Yeaxlee, of Oxford, has combined 
recent studies of the process of growth of the “soul” (from babyhood, 
through the stages of adolescence, to maturity), with the latest theories of 
educational practice. Religion, to this writer, following Shand, is a “master- 
sentiment,” and very effectively it is shown that “the soul is naturally reli- 
gious,” if not “Christian,” as Tertullian argued long ago. Man is incurably 
religious, and Christ is seen as meeting the soul at all stages of its develop- 
ment, and even when through sin, human nature is all awry. The place of 
parents and schoolteachers in shaping personality is well brought out in Reli- 
gion and the Growing Mind (Nisbet, London). The “actual” man is to 
become “man-as-he-should-be”; not only the highest product of Nature, but 
also “a child of God.” 

We turn now to books dealing with man in his relation to the various 
forms of political society which do so much to make or mar him. Recent 
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books have appeared which seek to show the Christian religion as supporting 
monarchy and absolutism, or democratism: some argue that Communism and 
Christianity should be allied, to arrest the alleged decline of the latter. In 
favor of Monarchism there is a striking book, translated from the Spanish; 
Victor Pradera’s The New State (Bliss Sands, London). This writer fell 
fighting for Franco: he takes his premises from Thomas Aquinas, where the 
emphasis is laid upon the hierarchy and grades of being, at the apex of which 
is the king, jure divino. As a piece of logical argumentation the book is a 
masterpiece. But as Principal N. Micklem says, in his Essay on “The History 
of Christian Doctrine” (in The Study of Theology, mentioned above), “The 
solemn argument (of Saint Thomas) moves majestically forward with a logic 
that (upon his presuppositions) is not to be gainsaid.” Upon his presupposi- 
tions—ah, there is the rub! Pradera’s construction of the New States enables 
us to see why, at bottom, Roman Catholic mentality is absolutist and authori- 
tarian. Pradera vehemently attacks Rousseauism, Marxism, Parliamen- 
tarianism and Democracy, and the New State is a very old one indeed. This 
is admitted in the closing sentence: “The New State is no other than the 
Spanish State of Ferdinand and Isabella.” Nulla vestigia retrorsum. 

The well-known man of letters, Mr. J. Middleton Murry, is concerned 
about the new state that is to arise after the hurly-burly of these days. In 
The Price of Leadership (S.C. M.) he says the issue today is the life or death 
of Christendom, that the only hope is for a new society which is Christianity 
in practice and democratic in government. That means that Christian democ- 
racy must be led by an educated ruling class, something like the prefect system 
which Thomas Arnold of Rugby initiated and his son Matthew advocated, but 
instead of being drawn only from the moneyed classes, that specialist educa- 
tion must be thrown open to all the community. “Democracy,” he says, 
“lives and can only live so far as it strives to be Christian.” Here, as with 
Pradera, the State is called in to support Christianity. “The main organ of 
the new national and Christian society is the State; the State is, indeed, the 
organ indispensable to its manifestation; otherwise democracy, unless it is 
revivified by the regeneration of its individual members by Christian educa- 
tion, into the citizens of a Christian society, must degenerate into totalitarian- 
ism.” 

The problem of the relation of the Church to the State, especially in 
New Testament teaching, is the concern of a brochure by Karl Barth, under 
the title, Church and State (S.C. M.). He has much that applies to the two 
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previous books. “The assertion that all forms of government are equally 
compatible or incompatible with the gospel is not only outworn but false. 
It is true that a man may go to hell in a democracy, and achieve salvation 
under a mobocracy or a dictatorship. But it is not true that a Christian can 
endorse, desire or seek after a mobocracy or a dictatorship as readily as democ- 
racy.” 

Now Kenneth Ingram, in Towards Christianity (S. C. M.) says bluntly 
that Christianity is doomed unless it comes into alliance with communistic 
Socialism. He thinks that Communists are a nearer approximation to New 
Testament Christianity than most present-day Christians are. “Socialism, at 
the present juncture, is the expression of Christianity in the political sphere” 
is his contention, and he calls upon “Christians to act in the political sphere as 
Socialists.” If they don’t, then the writer predicts that religion will be 
found outside the churches if not antagonistic to them. 

A prominent French Communist leader, M. Thorez, has invited 
Catholics to join hands with them. This has led to the issue of an arresting 
series of studies of the rapports and contrasts of the two systems. A “united 
front” is exhibited with a Passionist Father, a Catholic layman, two Prot- 
estants, and N. Berdyaev as its members. N. Berdyaev’s paper has appeared 
in this journal (Autumn Number, 1938). The paper by Pere Ducattillon is 
an able objective weighing up of the pros and coms of the suggested alliance, 
and deserves to be widely known (vide Communism and Christians, Paladin 
Press, London). 

These various attempts to combine Christianity with political “ideolo- 
gies” illustrate how confused and disorderly man’s thinking is. All realize, 
to use Niebuhr’s phrase, “Moral man in immoral Society.” They all run 
back finally to the prior question, What is wrong with human nature? Thus, 
in a serious study of “the religions of Nazism and Fascism” the Rev. E. G. 
Lee (Christianity in Chains, Longmans) sees that “the battle between Theism 
and Secularism today is not a quarrel about ‘isms’ but about the actual nature 
of man and the way that nature should be expressed in the living tissue of 
social life.” The “chains,” he thinks, are the old creeds and formulas 
fettering the Church, and he calls for abandonment of belief in miracles, in 
Christ’s divinity, and in mysticism he would find remedies for man’s dis-ease. 
“Christianity has to make compromise,” he says: but what is Christianity if 
Christ be but an exceptional man and not “God manifest in the flesh”? 

Other writers would “water down” Christianity so as to capture the 
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masses. Henry Brinton, in Christianity or the New Paganism? (Muller, 
London) sees the need for a “new spiritual dynamic,” but his reading of the 
Faith provides little of it. K. Ingram had two chapters on “What Christian- 
ity Is Not, and Is,” but his interpretation of Christ’s teaching is far from 
adequate as exegesis. These writers, in line with much recent psychology and 
philosophy, never deal seriously with sin, and so their remedies scarcely touch 
the plague-spot of the human heart. There is acute analysis of rival systems, 
Christianity, Nazism, Fascism—here one may mention a valuable historical 
statement of the stages of the religious fight in Germany, by Signor M. 
Bendiscioli in Nazism versus Christianity (Skeffington)—but there is little 
appreciation of the majestic contents of Christianity and its successful emer- 
gence from struggles as fierce in the past twenty centuries. Hence, much of 
their thought seems shallow and amateurish. Happily they can now be 
directed to a massive collection of papers by eleven first-rate scholars in The 
Study of Theology, as mentioned, from which they may gain some sense of 
what Christianity is as a corpus of thought, of its great career in history, and 
its deep-reaching probes into the mystery of man’s being. 

In the Parable of the Leaven Jesus foresaw all the possible struggles the 
Faith would have to wage when it grappled with human nature. The leaven 
works with power now, for His Spirit broods over our chaos to bring in 
God’s world of order. 








Book Reviews 


The Prophets Tell Their Own Story. 
By Ermer A. Lesiiz. New York: 


The Abingdon Press. $2.00. 


Ir was a bright idea to let each of eight 
pre-exilic prophets “take the floor” and 
tell what made him a prophet, what mes- 
sage he had to deliver, to whom and amid 
what political, national circumstances he 
spoke. We get “direct speech,” not only 
in the literary sense of oratio vecta, but 
in the oratorical sense of straight-from- 
the-shoulder-hitting at gross evils, such as 
cupidity, pandering to lust, tyrannical use 
of armed forces to oppress small and 
feeble peoples, and the prostitution of reli- 
gious agencies in order to bolster up petty 
tyrants. 

But it requires great skill and fullness 
of knowledge to present an Amos, a 
Hosea, above all an Isaiah, speaking thus 
to his times. Professor Leslie has the 
skill and knowledge needed for what evi- 
dently was a pleasurable task. The four- 
teen pages of bibliography given, the 
scholarly notes on each of the prophetic 
books used (these latter will appeal more 
to Hebrew experts) attest the range and 
competency of his knowledge. His skill 
is seen in the deft way in which each 
prophet describes his career, and narrates 
the history of his time. So we have the 
highest product of Jewish religion—the 
unique succession of prophets—for two 
epochal centuries speaking to us most 
vividly, almost as though we were inter- 
viewing them. ‘This alone would justify 
the right to a place on the already crowded 
shelves devoted to Israel’s prophets, 

But there is more to it, still. The 
book speaks to the great need of our own 
time. We lack a deep sense of God, a 
perception of His working in history. 


These prophets had that awesome feeling 
of God’s moral majesty and mastery over 
human affairs. Palestine, like Belgium, 
the Balkans, Czecho-Slovakia, was the 
cockpit where great nations fought for 
mastery and dominion—these prophets 
were in the thick of things. They were 
“encircled,” needed ‘“lebensraum,” 
wanted direction as to whether with As- 
syria, or Egypt, or Babylon, or Chaldea 
alliance should be made, with the danger 
of “infiltration” uf pernicious ideas and 
superstitions, religious practices alien to 
the worship of Yahweh. So _ these 
prophets proclaimed, as with Amos, God’s 
sovereignty over aii nations, with Hosea, 
His patient unweariable love, with 
Micah, God’s regard for the poor fellahin 
of the fields, with Zephaniah, God’s grace 
even in judgment; with all of them, 
God’s moral demands on mankind, God’s 
use of history as a medium of revelation. 
Here we see the nemesis of all power- 
politics: we see 


“in outline vast 
How mighty empires rose— 


And crashed!” 


Because Doctor Leslie helps us to see 
all this, the book will help all ministers, 
Bible readers, indeed all who seek “to 
understand the times.” 

R. Brrcu Hoy te. 
London, England. 


The World’s Religions. By CHar.es 
S. BrapEN. Nashville: The Cokes- 
bury Press. $1.50. 

PRoFEssOR BRADEN gives a subtitle to 
this book, 4 Short History. It is in the 
spotlight of this subtitle rather than in the 
diffusion of the full name that we should 
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consider the latest book from the pen and 
heart of this fine teacher. 

It is short, only about two hundred 
pages of reading matter concerning the 
religions of mankind. It is historical, 
both in the narrow sense of the word and 
in its freedom from the comparative 
analysis marking most treatises on reli- 
gions. 

Having spent considerable time in un- 
dergraduate days and in seminary study- 
ing the great ethnic faiths, and having in 
Eastern Asia spent far more time in tem- 
ples and monasteries of Buddhism, Tao- 
ism and Confucianism, this reviewer took 
up the book with interest and laid it down 
with a realization that Doctor Braden 
has done well what he set out to do. In 
order to make his book brief he had to 
prune sharply, almost ruthlessly. The 
process of selection of material was there- 
fore one of his major difficulties and in 
this he has shown a good sense of propor- 
tion. 

I should have given less space to Con- 
fucianism as a religion of China and 
more to the combination of Taoism and 
Buddhism which forms the faith of the 
masses. This is the one criticism I would 
offer. 

On the other hand, there is nothing 
but praise for the able manner in which 
the author has handled the extremely 
delicate question of State Shinto versus 
Religious Shinto in Japan. ‘This section 
is particularly commended. 

This is an invaluable handbook. 

Frank T. CARTWRIGHT. 
New York City. 


Making the Bible Live. By Grorcra 
L. CHAMBERLIN. University of 
Chicago Press. $3.00. 

Miss CHAMBERLIN’S organization of 
her material bears the same stamp of ex- 


cellence that her readers are accustomed 
to in her Hebrew Prophets, a volume that 
first appeared in 1911, and in the booklets 
issued for the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature, of which Miss Cham- 
berlin was the Executive Secretary from 
1890 to 1935. 

Making the Bible Live is a compre- 
hensive book on the Old Testament. Miss 
Chamberlin presents the heroes, prophets, 
and later poetic and other works in a vivid 
manner useful both for the newcomer to 
the pages of the Bible, and for the leader 
of group discussions who wishes a refresh- 
ment of memory. She is a master of the 
art of concise introduction; sometimes she 
tells her story in her own words; often, 
with fine judgment, she selects passages 
verbatim from the Old Testament, us- 
ing The Bible, an American Translation, 
for all examples. 

Miss Chamberlin writes that her read- 
ers “may gain an appreciative enjoyment 
of the Bible,” and discover how to use it 
for purposes of religious education. She 
touches upon history only sufficiently to 
enable the reader to grasp the growth of 
social and religious idealism. She never 
forgets the importance of “the emotional 
... contact” of the reader with the great 
characters and passages of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Very frequently she explains, in treat- 
ing of deeds or passages difficult for the 
teacher to deal with, what phases have 
been of importance in the development 
of the religious life of ancient times, and 
what can be of use as a basis for discus- 
sion turning upon problems of our own 
day. In the case of the patriarchs and 
others the author has something to say with 
regard to the possibilities of dramatiza- 
tion. 

MarcaretT B. Crook. 
Smith College, 
Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 
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Social Religion. By Doucias CLypE 
MacintosH. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 


Soc1ax religion as a vital and integral 
part of the message of Jesus is stimulat- 
ingly interpreted in this notable book. 
Whether Professor Macintosh considers 
the conditions in the time of Jesus or 
such modern movements as Communism, 
Fascism, and the New Deal, one central 
strand seems to stand out in his thesis: 
Jesus sought the reign of the kingdom of 
God, and this involves a change of heart 
and a change of society. 

Professor Macintosh’s first major task 
is a fresh and discerning interpretation of 
the Beatitudes, in which he stresses a num- 
ber of facts which conflict with other 
interpreters. For example, he finds that 
the first may mean that those are blessed 
who are economically poor and therefore 
given a sense of social inferiority, Others, 
of course, see in this rather the idea of 
humility or lowliness of spirit, with no 
necessary reference to economic status. 
He makes plain that the Kingdom must 
come first, and then these desired condi- 
tions will arise: the meek will inherit the 
earth, the poor will have enough, the 
peacemakers will find mercy, and so on. 
Inasmuch as the reign of the Kingdom 
is a prior necessity, his argument on the 
alleged pacifism is rather pointless and 
speculative. 

The next main development of the 
book deals with the manner in which the 
Kingdom will come. Man must do his 
share. He must “seek first the kingdom 
of God.” ‘The parables illustrate what 
this Kingdom is like, and how it may be 
realized. Man also must deny himself, 
take up his cross, and follow Him. The 
keys and the powers lie not in forces, in- 
stitutions, and the like, but in qualities in 
the heart and ways of men. 

With such a background of theory and 


faith, man can then rightly and fruitfully 
look into modern movements which claim 
his attention and seek his allegiance. He 
faces such problems as war (pacifism, 
outlawry, et cetera), collective security 
and its corollary economic considerations, 
disarmament, world government, isola- 
tion and neutrality, poverty, the evils of 
capitalism, questions centering around the 
New Deal, Communism, Fascism, free- 
dom for the Church and the individual, 
and kindred matters. 

Grounded soundly in scholarship, his- 
torical background, and discriminating 
understanding of the modern scene, this 
volume materially aids the student of 
modern times to understand the nature 
of the kingdom of God and what Jesus 
meant by it, and what must be done today 
to realize it. 

Professor Macintosh has produced a 
truly valuable, stimulating, and much- 
needed work. 

RicHarp K. Morton. 
Second Congregational Church, 
Palmer, Mass. 


The Acts of the Apostles in Present- 
Day Preaching. Vol. I, Vol. II. 
By Hatrorp E. Luccocx. Chi- 
cago: Willett, Clark & Company. 
Each volume, $1.50. 

I HAVE just been reading a bright little 
article which the writer hopes to get pub- 
lished somewhere, entitled “Exit the 
Center Pulpit.” (‘The author has really a 
wide acquaintance with preachers.) His 
first sentence tolls the funeral bell on 
preaching: “Aside from Fosdick all the 
great preachers are dead.” If this is true 
—which it isn’t—these two volumes have 
power in them to start a mighty rustling 
in the Valley of Homiletic Dry Bones, 
and make a new generation of preachers 
stand upon their feet—“an exceedingly 
great host.” 
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And that for sound reasons. They re- 
call preaching, as other suggestive books 
are now doing, to the Bible as a vital 
source. ‘They recall preaching to the 
textual-topic method. They demonstrate 
the wealth of material which the preacher 
has thus at his disposal. They show how 
the most pattern-dominated material may 
be freshly focused on life—here and 
now. ‘They make the preacher feel as 
if he had hold of the two poles of a homi- 
letic battery and set him longing for the 
land of perpetual Sabbaths, and most 
helpfully, they instruct him in a tech- 
nique which he may follow for himself 
from the first chapter of Genesis to the 
last chapter of Revelation. 

I think myself that reason number two, 
Luccock’s demonstration of the value of 
the text-topic technique, is his most sig- 
nificant contribution. Every one of the 
more than three hundred topics in these 
two volumes is taken directly and honestly 
from a text-passage, is supported by it 
and can be developed with a cumulative 
and satisfying unity between topic and 
text, the lack of which has wrecked many 
a sermon. Luccock is not alone in dem- 
onstrating the power of this technique, 
but he does it in ways which make his 
contribution unique. 

He has a sure sense of the obvious, and 
begins where the text begins. He has a 
sure sense of the vital, and seizes just the 
one preachable point for his point of de- 
parture. He has a genius for phrasing his 
topics which is the despair of the less 
favored. Psychologically that is due to 
the variety and elasticity of his association 
lines. He has a tremendous switchboard 
on which to “plug in,” and he makes the 
unexpected connection with arresting 
ease. Or else his mind, as a friend once 
said of another man’s mind, “has hooks,” 
and gathers in its material from unbeliev- 
ably various sources. Also his sixth sense 
for analogies is unfailingly in action; they 


are rarely forced, and his faculty for car- 
rying a suggestion into another dimension 
is amazing. For example: The Royal 
Mile, Acts 1.12. That journey, he says, 
from Olivet to Jerusalem was a journey 
from vision to deed; from the passive to 
the active voice; from the abstract to the 
concrete; from privilege to need. For 
background allusions Luke and Carburry, 
the Royal Mile in Edinburgh and the poet 
Gray—and all this in a page and three 
quarters. Luccock’s illustrations and al- 
lusions are a study in themselves. There 
must be some system behind them and a 
tirelessly ranging mind, but the outstand- 
ing thing is their vivid rightness. 

I would not say that all the material is 
equally preachable. Some of it, like the 
Judas cycle, is too close together for 
extended development. Some of it, like 
the Association of Cinderella and the Re- 
jected Stone (Acts 4. 11), seems a little 
forced. After all, any preacher must be 
allowed his prosaic moments. And Doc- 
tor Luccock himself, I am sure, would 
warn his readers against leaning too hard 
upon his offerings. A preacher’s mind 
does best with what is native to it. But 
in their illustration of a method in which 
preaching can be reborn, in their range of 
suggestion and wealth of material, these 
two volumes are an invaluable contribu- 
tion to any preacher’s library—and to his 
sometimes jaded soul, not to speak of 
sometimes jaded congregations. 

Garus GLENN ATKINS. 
Auburn Theological Seminary, 
Auburn, New York. 


Your City. By Epwarp L. Tuorn- 
DIKE. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, Inc. $2.00. 


Any book by this author is important. 
He is regarded as the greatest authority in 
statistical psychology. This book reports 
a three year’s study of 310 American 
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cities, covering nearly a million items of 
information. To a layman, it seems odd 
to use the number of subscribers to Better 
Homes, The National Geographic and 
Good Housekeeping magazines as a unit 
of measurement, but in general judicious 
choice and capability mark the quality of 
the study. 

We are rebuked by the insistence that 
few of us are sufficiently acquainted with 
the public and private provisions for a 
good life for good people, to be able to 
rate our own city. 

The chief units of measurement are the 
health opportunities, educational advan- 
tages, infrequency of sex diseases and 
homicides, and the abundance of facilities 
for public recreation. Since at least four 
fifths of the differences of cities in good- 
ness is caused by the personal qualities of 
the citizens, and to a much smaller extent 
by the amount of their incomes, these are 
the main places for improvement. Many 
of the correspondences in the statistics are 
illuminating; as, for instance, a high aver- 
age salary for teachers and a low infant 
death rate are nearly always in proportion. 

The book is not complimentary to 
clergymen. “Large numbers of illiter- 
ates, clergymen and domestic servants are 
significant of a low standard of goodness 
in a community.” ‘The author equally 
disparages lawyers, and discloses his per- 
sonal equation by his thesis that modern 
civilization progresses more by observa- 
tion and experiment than by argument and 
rhetoric. Nor does Professor Thorndike 
have much esteem for the ability of 
clergymen to measure a city’s welfare, de- 
claring they take little account of health 
and poverty, and pay slight heed to the 
intellectual ability and interests of the 
residents of a city. 

Similarly, the author finds relatively 
little good in the churches. He concedes 
that a church which seeks a knowledge of 
the truth and which shows faith in good- 


ness cannot but improve a community. 
He also admits that church membership is 
antagonistic to homicides, deaths from 
venereal diseases, and illegitimate births. 
On the other hand, he finds that church 
membership is larger in the less desirable 
cities, which are below the average in good 
reading, home ownership, continuance in 
school, and which have more than their 
share of illiterates and child labor. Re- 
peatedly he makes exceptions in favor of 
Unitarians, Universalists and Christian 
Scientists. He suspects that most of the 
other churches are clubs of estimable peo- 
ple and maintainers of traditional rites 
and ceremonies, rather than powerful 
forces for human betterment. Why 
should noble men and women, he inquires, 
give their time and money to make the 
church great and strong, if communities 
where it is strong are no better than those 
where it is weak? He does recognize that 
the quality of the spiritual life of a city 
is much more important than the acreage 
of its parks, or the use of electricity in its 
homes, or the number of cars it owns; and 
he holds that a church which becomes so 
absorbed in dispensing social welfare that 
it neglects the spiritual life and health of 
mankind, is neglecting its chief duty. 

Most churchmen will be quick to grant 
that the churches should be doing more to 
help the health, education and recreation 
of their communities, and to improve the 
personal qualities of their members. 
Many will suspect there is some special 
pleading in this bock and will join with 
the author in wanting more study of the 
relations of church membership to the 
intelligence and morality of their cities. 
This book would seem to summon some 
competent Christian sociologist to analyze 
its processes and conclusions. 

Joun W. LancDALE. 

Book Editor of 
The Methodist Church. 
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Through Tragedy to Triumph. By 
Bastu Matuews. New York: 
Friendship Press. $1.00. 


Wuewn Basil Mathews sets out to re- 
port a conference, he interprets the facts 
which he reports. Conversely, when he is 
asked to interpret the enlarged meeting 
of The International Missional Council 
at Madras, he gives a clear, journalistic 
picture of that significant meeting, help-< 
ing the reader to see the great gathering 
of men and women representing all races 
and almost all branches of Protestantism. 
Against the background of such a canvas 
Mathews interprets the discussions and 
actions of the Council. 

In eight brief but fact-full chapters 
there are given to the reader all the essen- 
tial data concerning the meeting and the 
major findings as adopted in plenary ses- 
sion, illustrated by well-chosen excerpts 
from the documents themselves. The 
book is essentially a study book written 
in popular style, and as such it is whole- 
heartedly commended to every one desir- 
ing to be intelligent concerning the Chris- 
tion movement. 

To all such, Through Tragedy to Tri- 
umph will furnish a basic understanding 
of the place of the world-wide Church 
today. To many it will serve as an appe- 
tizer, leading to the careful study of the 
source volume, The World Mission of 
the Church, and of many other books 
named in the reading list. 

Frank T. CARTWRIGHT. 
New York City. 


As He Passed By. By ALLan KNIGHT 
CuHatmers. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


Ir any one doubts the urgency of 
preaching in our American pulpits, let 
him read this book by the minister of the 
one-hundred-year-old Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York—Dr. Allan Knight 


Chalmers. It is typically Chalmersesque. 
He writes as he speaks. One wishes that 
he might have phrased some of his sen- 
tences a bit differently and given them 
more clarity. There are a number of 
“asides” which have a tendency to distract 
the interest of the reader. But there can 
be no doubt about the author’s fervent 
enthusiasm for the evangelization of the 
world. 

As He Passed By contains ten discus- 
sions dealing with those who remain on 
the borderline between the followers of 
Jesus and those who passed by. One 
doesn’t readily lay this book down. Out 
of a background of skepticism and unfaith 
produced by the World War, Doctor 
Chalmers brings an energy, a courage, 
a freshness, a faith, to his preaching which 
are unique. There is nothing in this book 
of a compromising nature. Either you 
are for Jesus or against Him. Either you 
believe in the workableness of Jesus’ life 
and teaching or you do not. Either the 
gospel has transforming power or else the 
preacher has no vital message. When one 
is dealing with the gospel one must seek to 
win the adherence of the multitude to the 
Christian faith. Such preaching is bound 
to bring opposition, and all through the 
book one feels that the iron has struck 
deeply into the soul of the preacher. But 
any one who knows Chalmers is aware of 
the fact that he does not court martyrdom. 
He is bent on a mission from which he 
cannot turn aside. One sees the heart of 
the preacher as he reads these words: “The 
person who loves opposition is not quite 
sane. If you believe there is a right way 
of life, you do not want people to fight 
you nor do you want to spend your time 
and energy in defense of a position. 
These things may be necessary but should 
not be enjoyable to one who has any clear 
idea of the goal to be attained . . . yet 
between indifference and opposition we 


would rightly choose the latter.” 
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If you read the chapters “He Wanted 
To Be Good,” “The Man Who Saw 
Himself,” and “The Lonely Man,” you 
will want to read the others. They may 
make you angry, but they will make you 
ask, “Is my preaching a compromise with 
Mars and Chaos, or is my mind the mind 
of Christ?” 

Freperick K. StaMM. - 
Clinton Avenue Community Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Story of German Methodism. 
Biography of an Immigrant Soul. 
By Pau F. Douctass. With an 
Introduction by Bishop Joun L. 
Nuetsen. The Methodist Book 
Concern. $2.50. 


Someone has spoken of the history of 
the German work of the Methodist 
Church as a romance, and upon reading 
this book one cannot help but agree to 
this description. The story, as presented 
by Doctor Douglass, is that of a literary 
artist. 

The author goes back to the first Ger- 
man immigrants in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and shows how they were followed 
by other waves of immigration, until 
great multitudes of Germans arrived dur- 
ing the course of the nineteenth century. 
These were sorely in need of religious 
leaders. Then William Nast, a young 
German scholar, who had lost his faith 
through the influence of rationalistic pro- 
fessors and who had come to America to 
find peace for his soul, found it in a 
Methodist revival and was appointed in 
1835 as a missionary to the Germans in 
Ohio. 

There follows a detailed description of 
the steady development of the work with 
the help of other preachers, who had 
found salvation in a similar way, until 
German districts were organized, and 


later ten Annual Conferences in this 
country alone. 

Nast started the Christliche Apologete 
in 1839, and numerous other publica- 
tions followed, to enlighten the people 
and to guide them in their religious life. 
In 1849 the work was also extended to 
the Fatherland, and thus Methodism was 
repaying some of the debts it owed to the 
German pietists. From Germany the 
movement soon spread to Switzerland, 
Austria, Hungary, Jugoslavia, and Bul- 
garia. 

The Deaconess work was first adopted 
by the Methodists of Germany and later 
transplanted to this country. It devel- 
oped into powerful institutions among the 
German Methodists, both in this country 
and in Europe. Educational institutions 
were also founded; also Children’s 
Homes and Homes for the Aged. 

The World War brought a great deal 
of sorrow and disappointment to the Ger- 
man branch of the Church, especially in 
this country, where almost everything 
German was looked upon with suspicion. 
Although German Methodists contributed 
most liberally to help their needy brethren 
in Germany after the war, many in this 
country were so discouraged that a move- 
ment was set on foot to give up their 
special task entirely. Consequently, nine 
of the ten German Conferences were dis- 
solved between 1924 and 1933. 

The results of the German work were 
to a large extent conserved, but the doors 
of the Church were actually closed to new 
immigrants, and to other stray sheep of 
the German people. The only remaining 
Conference, which is aiming to keep up 
this mission work in the large cities of 
the East, is che East German. 

Thus the author, in a vivid style and 
with great understanding and sympathy, 
pictures the work of German Methodism, 
showing forth the fruitfulness of the 
Methodist Church in this special field of 
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missionary endeavor. ‘The Story in Pic- 
tures is very illuminating. 

The book as a whole is very interesting 
and instructive. It is a timely production, 
and the author deserves the thanks of the 
Church. Cart JoRDAN. 
Clifton, N. J. 


Toward a Dimensional Realism. By 
Cuarces M. Perry. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 
1939. $2.50. 

A Sacramental Universe. By Arcut- 
BALD ALLAN Bowman. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1939. 
$5.00. 

Doctor Perry’s beautifully printed 
and well-written book is a sort of allegory 
in which the chief properties of experience 
appear in the character of dimensions. 
The application of mathematical cate- 
gories to nonmathematical aspects of 
reality is an error into which many phi- 
losophers have fallen. The result is often 
painfully abstract when not positively 
misleading. 

Nevertheless, in spite of an unpromis- 
ing method, Professor Perry has made 
numerous acute observations on many of 
the fundamental problems of metaphysics. 
The final chapter on “The Multidimen- 
sional Society” is most suggestive to the 
general reader. The complexity and inter- 
relatedness of the social situation are 
well brought out. But there will be few 
“general readers” sufficiently hardy to 
read such a book as this. 

Archibald Allan Bowman of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow gave in 1934 the 
Vanuxem lectures on “A Sacramental 
Universe” at Princeton, where from 
1910 to 1926 he had been professor of 
logic and for a time chairman of the de- 
partment of philosophy. Professor Bow- 
man was gifted with the learning, the 
integrity, and religious faith which are 


usually combined in a philosophical Scot 
—Hume being an exception to prove the 
rule. It was Bowman’s desire to elab- 
orate the Vanuxem lectures into an ample 
and solid volume. Most unfortunately 
he was stricken in the midst of his task, 
and left at his death only a half of his 
book, together with fragmentary notes 
for the rest. These fragments have been 
ably edited by Professor J. W. Scott. 
Although the sections which justify the 
title of the volume and which would have 
been most valuable for the philosophical 
understanding of religion are only adum- 
brated in the brief notes here published, 
the book as it stands is an important con- 
tribution, which will be of great value 
to readers with a philosophical back- 
ground, 

The book is an able defense of spiritual 
values against naturalism and against the 
onesidedness of much current thinking. 
Readers of Santayana, of Whitehead, and 
of Alexander will discover here cogent 
criticism of these giants of modern 
thought. Those confused by modern psy- 
chology will find three chapters on the 
nature of consciousness which well inter- 
pret the reality of spirit. Students of 
science will recognize the competence and 
thoroughness of Bowman’s treatment of 
the physical world. The Christian will 
be profoundly interested in the theory of 
incarnation in which the book culminates, 
but will regret that precisely this section is 
most incompletely treated. 

The philosophical standpoint of the 
writer is that of metaphysical dualism, 
or duality, as he prefers to call it. The 
spiritual and the physical are distinguished 
much as in the thought of Professor 
James Bissett Pratt and other neo-Car- 
tesians, as they may be called. The argu- 
ments against any ultimate dualism are 
so strong that anyone who has once faced 
them will not be easily convinced of their 
falsity. Nevertheless, it is obvious that 
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there is today a revival of dualism, which 
is of value, if only to keep its critics from 
smugness—a too common disease of the 
philosophical and theological mind. Bow- 
man’s duality, which views space as “the 
unconsciousness of God” (a baffling con- 
cept), is far superior to the absolute dual- 
ism which one meets in the Barthians, 
For them, God and the world are in 
absolute, totally irreconcilable, dialectical 
opposition. For Bowman, the relation 
between the spiritual and the physical is a 
union, sacramental in character. No form 
of dualism seems to this reviewer to be 
tenable; but Bowman’s is far superior 
to any theological dualism based on 
despair and irrationalism. His book is 
meaty and deserving of thorough study. 
Epcar SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. 
Boston University. 


The Educational Work of the Church. 
By Nevin C. Harner. New York: 
The Abingdon Press. $1.25. 


Tuis is a book which should be “re- 
quired” reading for all ministers. Pro- 
fessor Harner writes out of a rich experi- 
ence in the local church, in the professor’s 
chair, and in relationship to the develop- 
ment of educational programs in his own 
denomination. His presentation is char- 
acterized by sanity and balance and by a 
keen appreciation of the place and value 
of the educational approach in the work 
of the Church. He does not blink some 
of the criticisms which have been pointed 
at the “religious educational movement,” 
so-called, nor is he ready to admit the 
validity of all of these criticisms. His 
fundamental point of view is that “Chris- 
tian education is a reverent attempt to 
discover the divinely ordained process by 
which individuals grow toward Christ- 
likeness, and to work with that process.” 

Obviously, this point of view will not 
satisfy any of the extremists, neither those 


who hold the position that there is no 
divinely ordained process but only a mys- 
terious action beyond the range of men’s 
understanding, nor those who tend to the 
other extreme and indicate that the process 
is wholly human. But the point of view 
seems to be in harmony with the main 
stream of historical theology and prac- 
tice. 

Essentially the book is directed to the 
minister, in the recognition that he is in 
a position where he will have to guide the 
development of any educational program 
which is carried on in the particular 
church. This emphasis is most whole- 
some, as is apparent to anyone who is in 
contact with any wide area of the church, 
Since the minister’s responsibility is to the 
forefront, the book omits many matters 
which might have come into the discus- 
sion and puts emphasis on some which 
would not be so much emphasized in a 
book for the general reader. This is espe- 
cially true, for instance, of the valuable 
discussion of “Training for Church 
Membership.” All too often this is not 
thought of as a function of the program 
of Christian education. In the same way 
the valuable chapter on “Developing Lay 
Workers” points up the responsibility of 
the minister but does not give a sufficient 
emphasis to the corresponding responsibil 
ity of that group of people in the church, 
the official board, under one name or ane 
other, which should share in the respon- 
sibility. The book has been much enriched 
by the report as to how “it is being done” 
in some particular situations. ‘These 
specific instances will be most fruitful in 
the ideas which are suggested to the 
reader. 

While it is quite clear that one cannot 
present everything in a single volume, it 
seems unfortunate that there is so little 
discussion of the content of the curriculum 
and of the various types of curricular ma- 
terials. With the great increase these 
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days of the publication and the use of 
curricular materials prepared by groups 
having some specialized point of view to 
express, there is the greatest need that 
ministers should be led to think seriously 
of what is involved in the content of the 
curriculum of Christian education, of the 
use which is made of Biblical materials, 
and of the point of view from which the 
“lesson helps” are prepared. Unless the 
minister is prepared to give his people 
guidance in this field it is quite possible 
that the education in the Church shall be 
far from Christian in its content and 
point of view. Whatever may have been 
true in the past, workers in the field of 
Christian education are today acutely 
aware of the need for giving attention to 
the content of the teaching. 

It has been suggested above that this 
is a book which ministers should read; 
it is also a book which ministers can well 
use as the basis for discussion with their 
Councils of Christian Education or with 
their Workers’ Conferences. The com- 
prehensive point of view should be before 
these groups. 

. S. ARMENTROUT. 
Board of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States. 


The Privilege of Age. By Vma 
Scupper. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. $3.50. 

Revolutionary Christianity. By SHer- 
woop Eppy. Chicago: Willett, 
Clark and Company. $2.00. 


HER: are two books by Christian radi- 
cals. Doctor Eddy, the traveler, and Miss 
Scudder, the pedagogue, arrive at the same 
conclusion. The social order of today is 
crumbling because it is based on capital- 
ism, and its salvation lies in the trans- 
forming power of the Christian religion. 
Reform is not enough; the change must 
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be revolutionary, substituting a system 
based on sharing for a system based on 
profit. 

Miss Scudder’s book is a series of essays 
on widely varied themes, published in 
magazines during the past quarter century. 
It is an excellent supplement to her auto- 
biography, On Journey, recently pub- 
lished. Here is the pilgrimage of her 
thought. It is a journey none the less 
fascinating because done from the quiet 
of a college campus. Ideas transform the 
world, and Miss Scudder deals with ideas 
powerful and challenging. She discusses 
academic freedom, the Labor Movement, 
Communism, Socialism, and always from 
the standpoint of a deep-rooted Christian 
conviction. In her, mysticism and prac- 
tical social interests alternate in a har- 
mony almost unparalleled in modern re- 
ligious life. She seems equally at home 
exploring the mind of Lenin and the 
spirit of Saint Francis. ‘There is about 
her a perspective bred of academic balance 
and religious insight. She handles sharp 
issues without sharpness, and throws 
around the discussion of social questions a 
mellowness which is not of the rocking- 
chair variety, but comes from a long life 
lived simply and thoughtfully. 

These essays over twenty-five years 
show a consistent strain of development, 
and yet very little change in basic convic- 
tion. They would not qualify for inclu- 
sion in a series on “How my mind has 
changed.” ‘This kind of mind does not 
change; rather it grows. This is not 
the same as change; it is deeper. It is a 
consistent awareness of the things that 
abide, and it is nurtured only in devotional 
religion. Miss Scudder would not be so 
aware of the evil in the world if she did 
not realize so surely the possible good. 
She could not understand the demonic 
forces in man if she did not recognize the 
divine forces which make a Francis or a 
Catherine. 
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A deep note of human sympathy per- 
vades these essays. Like Emma Gold- 
man, Miss Scudder can say, “I’m always 
with the underdog.” ‘This is more than a 
theoretical support of liberal movements 
like the Fellowship of Reconciliation and 
the Socialist party. It is a matter of per- 
sonal decision, and one of the most help- 
ful essays in the book is “Concerning 
Possessions.” Here again Francis is her 
guide. “The Franciscans who had re- 
nounced luxury, inherited the earth in 
their meekness.” “The most complete 
men, those whose personality most lives 
down the ages, were certainly not formed 
by what they owned, nor is our estimate of 
them affected by it.” 

The literary style makes the reading of 
this book a pure delight. A brief prelude 
to each essay places it in its proper setting, 
in relation to the others, and to the 
author’s present thought. Two notes jar 
slightly. One is the section in the essay 
written as America went into the World 
War, “The Doubting Pacifist.” “At the 
present stage of things, physical killing 
may even be a duty born of love; the point 
is debatable.” And probably no one is so 
willing to take the negative on that ques- 
tion now as is Miss Scudder. Another note 
that jars is the identification of “Cath- 
olic” with “Christian.” With all respect 
to Miss Scudder’s Anglo-Catholic lean- 
ings, exception must be taken to such a sen- 
tence as “Only from the roots of a Cath- 
olic and Christian civilization could 
bloom the fair flower of a co-operative 
commonwealth” (p. 282). Surely it is 
enough to say “Christian” without quali- 
fication. 

But these are small points in a book 
rich and broad and nourishing. Miss 
Scudder teaches us in these pages how to 
grow old gracefully. “I enjoy being old 
far more than I ever enjoyed being 
young.” Yet always there is the realistic 
touch, the recognition that there will be 


“The Cross in Utopia.” This, the con- 
cluding essay, seems the one most destined 
to endure. No finer treatment of the 
problem of pain has appeared in recent 
years. There will always be pain, always 
across. But it can be removed from lower 
to higher levels. There are “vampire sor- 
rows which suffocate the soul,” but there 
are also “angel sorrows, austere but 
lovely, which can bear it on their wings 
in upward flight.” 

Doctor Eddy’s book separates itself into 
two parts. The first is a study of the 
Gospels, particularly from the standpoint 
of their apocalyptic background and em- 
phasis. Jesus believed in a sudden and 
catastrophic upheaval. He was a revolu- 
tionary, not trusting slow processes of 
evolution and reform. It is this note which 
Christianity must recover today. The 
heart of Jesus’ message, “Thy kingdom 
come,” that is, “Thy reign begin,” must 
be proclaimed as a divine judgment upon 
the world of our day. The prophetic 
mood is apparent throughout this book, 
and the prophecy is one of doom. 

To justify this pessimistic outlook, Doc- 
tor Eddy arrays the world situation before 
his readers. He is widely traveled, and 
many ministers owe much to his summer 
seminars in Europe. In no country does 
he see any hope save in Russia. Here, 
despite the brutality of the purges, and the 
denial of liberty, there is a vigorous at- 
tempt being made to make the world’s 
goods available to all. Doctor Eddy has 
been studying Marx, and the most helpful 
chapter in his book is the one in which he 
condenses and explains Marxism for the 
lay mind. Despite Marx’s contempt for 
religion, much of his teaching is basically 
Christian and must prevail in Christian 
lands if they are to be saved. Doctor 
Eddy’s fear is that, with the Church either 
blind to the impending social and eco- 
nomic collapse or completely bound over 
to the capitalistic system, a purely secular 
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revolution will take place, bringing the 
liabilities as well as the assets of the Rus- 
sian upheaval, The Church must awaken 
to its message of the imminent kingdom, 
must proclaim it and practice it in fearless 
independence of the pressure from state 
and economic groups, and so accomplish 
the true revolution which will fulfill the 
four requirements of Jesus’ kingdom— 
justice, liberty, abundance, brotherhood 
for all men. Either the Church will 
overthrow capitalism, or Marxism will. 
That it will be overthrown, and soon, 
Doctor Eddy has not the slightest doubt. 
Like feudalism, it has had its day and 
must cease to be. 

Doctor Eddy writes as he speaks, with 
a vigorous succession of declarative sen- 
tences. Enforced by his personality, his 
speaking is always stirring. It is not so 
effective as a literary style. The book 
repeats itself a great deal, and the con- 
tents could easily have been compressed 
into half the number of pages. Yet the 
net effect is one of imminent danger, 
and his message should be read by a 
ministry and a Church complacent and 
unaware. 

Puixurps P. Exxiotr. 

The First Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


God in Our Street. By Grorce Stew- 
art. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $2.00. 


Some years ago Doctor Stewart, now 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Stamford, Connecticut, published a tril- 
ogy of collections of sermons under the 
intriguing titles, The Incarnation in Our 
Street, The Crucifixion in Our Street, 
and The Resurrection in Our Street. In 
them the distinctive marks of the author’s 
preaching and of his own character were 
clearly disclosed—profound spiritual sen- 
sitiveness, uncommonly wide acquaint- 
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ance with both literature and life, tireless 
compassion for “all sorts and conditions 
of men.” 

As its title suggests, the present volume 
continues the same mood, but in quite dif- 
ferent matter and manner. It is not a 
series of sermons. Rather it is the dis- 
tillation in reflective and semi-systematic 
form of the thought and study of an un- 
usually busy man upon the most basic of 
all themes over a ministry of close to 
twenty years. That theme is considered 
under the three aspects of the traditional 
doctrine of the Trinity: God as Creator, 
God as the Word Made Flesh, God as In- 
spiration. Almost every facet of the cen- 
tral certainties of Christian faith is 
brought under scrutiny and given sugges- 
tive and constructive exposition. Doctor 
Stewart is happiest when he is dealing 
with the most difficult issues—the divinity 
of Christ, miracles. A characteristic loy- 
alty to the past leads to the employment 
of ancient phrases, but those phrases are 
made to serve the living realities of con- 
temporary faith. Miracles are vigorously 
affirmed. But a miracle, following the 
lifelong interpretation of Dr. William 
Adams Brown, is defined as “an incident 
which reveals God actively co-operating 
with a man in a crisis, an experience in 
which the element of helpfulness is in 
greater intensity than the factor of abso- 
lute demand.” 

To the “minister in our street,” these 
pages should bring a threefold boon. 
They should stimulate and challenge his 
own reading. Here is striking proof that 
a metropolitan pastor with probably as 
many outside responsibilities and demands 
as any minister of his generation can pur- 
sue the studies initiated in seminary days 
with unabated zeal. There is hardly a 
book of first importance published in the 
past two decades which Doctor Stewart 
has not tapped for the enrichment of his 
own thought. Second, these pages will 
conduct the student to the most rewarding 
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theological literature of our day. For 
while Doctor Stewart’s own reading has 
been amazingly comprehensive, his de- 
pendence upon others is shrewdly selec- 
tive; only the best is commended to his 
readers. 

But this little book will discharge its 
highest service as it brings its readers into 
acquaintance with the spirit of its author. 
For he is one of the most remarkable 
younger leaders of the Church of Christ 
in America, though he would be the first 
to deny this. Reared on the arid western 
plains, which he has portrayed with such 
graphic poignancy in a novel, Barren 
Earth, schooled in a tiny denominational 
college on the Pacific coast before com- 
ing east to Yale, winning his own educa- 
tion through college, university, law 
school and seminary, traveling widely on 
almost every continent, interesting him- 
self in a dozen fields beyond his own 
vocation, giving his energies prodigally 
to every needy cause, claiming friends 
amongst all classes in a dozen lands, his 
life-story might furnish romantic and 
glorious materials to a biographer’s pen. 


His writings fill probably a longer shelf 
than those of any fellow minister of his 
generation. Certainly they embrace a 
wider range of subject matter—a schol- 
arly history of religious education in 
Connecticut, a definitive account of the 
White Armies of Russia, two delicate 
and beautiful biographies, several dis- 
criminating anthologies, half a dozen vol- 
umes of sermons, services ef worship, 
the Hazen Book on The Church, a novel 
of the frontier, which reveals much con- 
cerning the circumstances of his own 
youth. He is a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor. He has been honored by the 
Protestant Faculty of Paris and by both 
his Alma Maters, most recently by Yale. 
But none of these external marks of 
achievement points to the greatest glory 
of George Stewart’s career. That is hid- 
den in the beauty and strength and faith 
of dozens of lives to whom he has been 
trusted and unwearied friend across the 
years. 

Henry P. Van Dusen. 
Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 
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Bookish Brevities 


It is announced that the third New 
York Times Book Fair will be held in 
November. It is to be aimed to show the 
outstanding and increasingly important 
part books could and should play in 
American life. 


When Harper’s Magazine asked its 
readers if the radio had reduced the num- 
bers of books they read, eighty-seven per 
cent of those who replied answered, 
“No.” 


Thomas Cook and Son offered a fifty- 
dollar prize for the best three-hundred- 
word letter on “A Book That Persuaded 
Me to Travel.” Nearly ten per cent of 
the answers cited Nixon’s Vagabond Voy- 
aging. ‘The Bible was tied with another 
book for fourth place. 


It is always a great refreshment, wrote 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, to see a very in- 
telligent person. It is like being set in a 
large place. You stretch your limbs and 
dilate to your utmost size. 


It has been said of William Lyon 
Phelps that he has affected the sales of 
more books than any other man of letters. 
His characterizations are always piquant. 
“One difference between a book of 
science and one of poetry is that a book 
of poetry is sought in its first edition and 
a book of science in its latest.” 
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J. Donald Adams, editor of the New 
York Times Book Reviews, has con- 
sistently upheld noble standards. Book 
reviews are to make clear what the author 


of the book attempted to do, convey to 
potential readers an adequate idea of what 
the book has to offer, and leave with such 
a definite judgment of a book’s quality. 
The best reviewers, he notes, bring to 
their work something of their own; some- 
times factual knowledge, sometimes the 
capacity of sympathetic understanding. 


The University of Chicago Press war- 
rants the gratitude of Bible students and 
readers by making available in one vol- 
ume ($3.00) the Old and New Testa- 
ments and the fourteen books of the 
Apocrypha in the Smith-Goodspeed trans- 
lation. 


Mr. Frank Swinnerton asserts that ad- 
vertising does not sell books, or at any 
rate does not sell them till they are already 
in considerable demand. Advertising is 
practiced to satisfy the vanity of authors 
or to keep the name of the publisher be- 
fore the public, or to persuade popular 
journals to give space to book reviews, 
or from convention. Books have their 
fates, inscrutable, unpredictable and de- 
termined by laws which the cleverest pub- 
lisher only partly understands. Mr. 
Stanley Unwin agrees that something else 
must give a book a start and then adver- 
tising will keep it going. 

In the 1939 meeting of the American 
Booksellers’ Association, it was brought 
out that New York City is the leader in 
several cultural activities, including books, 
drama, and music. Indeed, New York 
is not only the book center of the conti- 
nent, but has become the busiest creative 
center for books in the world. Other 
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American cities expressly responsive to 
new books are Atlanta, Philadelphia, and 
Los Angeles. 


“This message of the first century is 
peculiarly relevant today—the call to 
choose the eternal rather than the ephem- 
eral, to resist the temptation to compromise 
with a pagan secularism, to place the 
claims of God and conscience above all de- 
mands of the state, and to cherish the con- 
fidence of ultimate victory for the King- 
dom of God amid the antagonisms of an 
alien environment. Not only in the reign 
of Domitian, but as well in the twentieth 
century, ‘Blessed is he that keepeth the 
words of the prophecy of this book (22: 
7b).’”—The Message of the Book of 
Revelation, by Cady H. Allen (Cokes- 
bury Press). 

Few clergymen write as interestingly 
and authoritatively of books as does 
George Jackson in The Methodist Re- 
corder of Great Britain. He is impressed 
by the overwhelming vastness and won- 
der of literature. So many books, so little 
time, so much to do—how little of the 
piled-up treasure can we ever hope to pos- 
sess! It is as though the mint were open to 
us, and we were bidden to make the golden 
wealth our own, and we can hardly do 
more than fill our vest pockets. This, he 
asserts, is a mood to be resisted rather than 
to be yielded to. As we have opportunity 
let us extend our little holding, and daily 
give God thanks for the rich produce our 
poor labors bring us. 


Mr. Arundel] Esdaille, in an address 
to British librarians, was severe in his esti- 
mate of the topical journalism masquer- 
ading in covers. Light literature can be 
good literature and solid can be bad. 
Classics became classics because they were 
easier to read than other books. 

The best literature of our time is cast 
in the mold of the novel. Even a poor 
sort of novel aids in the transfiguration 
of life and character. People resort to 
novels to read for pleasure and not for 
profit, but profit accrues to them in subtle 
ways—in a widened knowledge of other 
lives and activities than their own. 


“Tt is impossible today for one to con- 
sider the welfare of his nation without 
considering the welfare of all nations. A 
national patriotism is in order, but a wider 
patriotism is imperative. What affects 
the health of one nation affects all. We 
stand at a crisis in history. Not in cen- 
turies has man been faced with such un- 
certainties. The nations are very sick. 
Men are torn and bleeding, haggard and 
starved on more than one continent. The 
most thoughtful statesmen in the world 
are unanimous in their opinion that a 
world war, incomparable to anything in 
past history, is almost inevitable. Boasted 
civilizations are threatened with death. 
Optimism is not easy today. I once 
thought that progress was an express train, 
and only had to get aboard and ride. I 
have lost that optimism. I know that our 
civilizations can pass as others have 
passed.” —Faith in the Mysteries, by Earl 
G. Hamlett (Cokesbury Press). 
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